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PERU TODAY 


GREGORY T. MARQUEZ 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OIT ’ 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


; CURRENT economic situation 
in Peru represents a considerable im- 
provement over the situation existing 
early in 1951. The outstanding develop- 
ment of 1951 has been the lifting of im- 
port restrictions at the end of January. 
This move may be said to have marked 
officially the end of the period of dollar 
shortage which had troubled Peru during 
the postwar years, and which retarded 
economic activity and development of 
the country. 

Statistics are not available in all cases, 
put it is clear that production levels of 
goods produced for domestic consump- 
tion were maintained or increased in 
most instances. This was particularly 
true in the case of agricultural com- 
modities, with the exception of rice, con- 
siderable amounts of which continued 
to be imported. 

Although at least part of the economic 
betterment which has taken place in 
Peru during the past year is a result 
of national economic policies, much of 
the improvement must be attributed to 
current favorable conditions in world 
trade, sharp increases in the unit value of 
Peruvian exports having been noted dur- 
ing the period. However, the more fa- 
vorable exchange situation is partially 
the result of an increased volume of ex- 
ports, as evidenced by the fact that ex- 
ports in 1950 surpassed those of 1949 
by approximately 50,000 tons, and sur- 
passed those of 1948 by more than 75,000 
tons. The prosperity of Peru has his- 
torically been dependent on favorable 
world trade conditions and, in view of 
those conditions today, the outlook for 
the country appears to be one of contin- 
ued progress. 


Trade Balance and _ Foreign 
Credit Improve 


For the first time since 1946, Peru 
achieved a favorable balance of trade in 
1950. Exports to the value of US$194,- 
000,000 exceeded imports by approxi- 
mately US$7,000,000, as compared with 
an unfavorable balance of US$13,500,- 
000, in 1949. In view of the abolition of 
restrictions on importations from hard- 
currency countries, it is believed that 
the share of the United States in Peru- 
vian import trade, which represented 56 
percent of total imports in 1949, will 
increase substantially during 1951. 

The Peruvian Government sent a dele- 
gation to the multilateral tariff con- 
ference which met at Torquay, England, 
during late 1950 and early 1951. The 
hecessary 21 coun-ries have agreed to 
admit Peru, and Peruvian accession to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade only awaits the approval of the 





‘Based on United States Foreign Service 
reports. 
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National Legislature. This agreement is 
expected to facilitate Peru’s foreign 
trade. 

Further evidence of improved condi- 
tions was seen in the provision by the 
Governmeni in April of this year, for the 
liquidation of the long-standing com- 
mercial arrearages within the next 4 
years. Appropriations for the payment 
of one-fourth of the $5,800,000 owing to 
United States exporters were included in 
the 1951 budget, and the first payments 
on the recognized accounts reportedly 
are due to be made in the very near 
future. 

Peru’s credit abroad also has been im- 
proved by the recognition last year of 
the problem of payments due foreign 
bondholders, and the establishment of a 
plan for settling these long over-due 
obligations. With the exception of the 
Export-Import Bank loan of $20,800,000, 
which was extended to the Cerro de 
Pasco Corporation in August 1950, Peru 
has not contracted for any large-scale 
loans, either private or governmen:al, in 
recent years. 


Budgetary Surplus and Ex- 
change Stability Attained 


A small budgetary surplus achieved in 
1949 represented the end of a series of 
annual deficits dating from 1917. By the 
end of 1950, revenues had exceeded the 
original budgetary estimate by 350,000,- 
000 soles (14.95 soles=$1 U.S. currency) , 
and a surplus of more than 35,000,000 
soles was attained. At the end of May 
1951, revenues were reported to have 
equaled the preliminary estimate for the 
period, and it is expected that the 1951 
budget, as now calculated, will be closed 
in balance or with a surplus. 

Stability in the rate of exchange was 
achieved by the end of 1950 at approxi- 


A view of the petroleum refinery at Talara, Peru. 
barrels of refined products in 1950. 


mately 15 soles to the dollar, thus ending 
the sharp fluctuations of previous years. 
The present policy of the Government is 
to support the exchange certificate rate 
of the sol at 14.95 soles to the dollar 
through the operations of the Central 
Reserve Bank. The market rate for non- 
commercial transactions has remained 
below 15.30 soles to the dollar. 

Net reserves of the Central Reserve 
Bank increased sharply in the late 
months of 1950, reaching US$30,000,000 
by the end of the year, or 50 percent 
above the level existing at the beginning 
of the year. This improvement, how- 
ever, was partially offset by a correspond- 
ing increase in money supply. The 
capital of the Agricultural Bank was in- 
creased, and operations of commercial 
banks have increased substantially since 
mid-1950. Interest rates remained high, 
but were apparently not so high as to 
discourage expansion of business enter- 
prises. 


Agricultural and Mining 
Activity 


With the exception of rice, agricultural 
production has improved during the past 
year. The Pima cotton crop has suf- 
fered from the serious shortage of water 
in the Piura Valley, but total cotton pro- 
duction for the most recent season 
showed an increase as a result of an 
exceptionally good Tanguis crop. Sugar 
production is continuing at a satisfac- 
tory level. Production methods have 
been improved and agricultural credit 
expanded, and a new and invigorating 
spirit seems to have taken hold in Peru- 
vian agriculture. 

In July 1951, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture initiated a new plan for increased 
agricultural production. The program 
emphasizes increased output of wheat, 
rice, and meat, none of which is pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
domestic consumption. Present plans 
contemplate expenditures of 270,000,000 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Consumer Goods Slump but Basic Factors in Economy Remain Strong 


Mid-Summer Report on Canada 


Joun Patrick WALSH, 


SECOND SECRETARY, U. S. EMBASSY, OTTAWA ° 


y CANADIAN ECONOMY at 
midsummer had apparently entered a 
period of adjustment from boom peace- 
time to part-defense production. In this 
transitional phase, there was some eas- 
ing of inflationary pressures and increas- 
ing slackness in certain lines. Business 
in consumer durable goods slumped dur- 
ing June. Inventories of automobiles, 
radios, washing machines, and refrig- 
erators were at least temporarily in ex- 
cess of requirements. Heavy production 
in 1950. and early 1951 to avoid material 
shortages, and heavy prebudget and pre- 
credit control buying to avoid price in- 
creases, had apparently resulted in a 
temporary saturation of the market. In 
addition, demand had been reduced by 
the tightened restrictions on credit, in- 
cluding the cut-back in bank credit for 
nondefense uses. Considerable pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment to ease the consumer credit re- 
strictions, but no relaxation resulted. 


Crops Good; Industrial Con- 


struction Soaring 


The summer outlook was thus some- 
what dimmed by industrial lay-offs and 


1Monthly Economic Review, dated July 11, 
1951. 


the prospect of reduced production 
schedules in these lines. The underlying 
factors in the economy, however, ap- 
peared strong. Crop conditions, partic- 
ularly in the West, were good, and 
department-store sales in the Prairie 
Provinces continued to show substantial 
advances over last year. Employment 
and income remained very high, on the 
whole, and seemed likely to rise as de- 
fense outlays, which have been small, in- 
crease. 

Construction contracts continued to 
soar during June, with particular em- 
phasis on industrial and engineering 
awards. The total in all categories for 
the first half of 1951 was C$1,178,306,- 
000, more than double the figure for the 
first 6 months of 1950. Industrial con- 
struction made the largest gains in the 
Western Provinces, while engineering 
contracts advanced sharply in Ontario 
as the result of the Niagara Falls hydro- 
electric development. Residential 
awards declined again because of the 
increase in interest rates and down pay- 
ments, along with higher costs. Con- 
tracts for commercial buildings were 
only slightly greater than in 1950. 

In line with the fast pace of construc- 
tion awards, the midyear survey of 1951 
capital expenditures showed a program 
estimated to total C$4,561,000,000, or 5 
percent more than estimates made at 
the beginning of the year and 20 per- 
cent more than the 1950 expenditures. 
The increase is almost entirely for ma- 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


The Canadian metropolis, Montreal, spreads about the foot of Mount Royal on the 


shores of the St. Lawrence River. 


One of the world’s busiest inland ports, Montreal 


is also one of the largest French-speaking cities in the world. 


chinery outlays by plants directly or 
indirectly associated with defense pro. 
duction. 


Cost of Living Continues 


To Rise 


The official cost-of-living index for 
June 1 recorded a rise of 2.1 points dur- 
ing May to a new all-time high of 184) 
percent of the 1935-39 average. Food 
prices were the main factor in the sharp 
increase, although all items going into 
the family budget, with the exception 
of fuel and light, moved upward. In the 
period January 1 to June 1 the index in- 
creased 6.7 percent. The upward trend 
in food prices was reported to have con- 
tinued in June and it was probable that 
the July 1 index, when published, would 
show a further increase. 


Railway Rates Increased 


The Board of Transport Commission- 
ers granted the railways a 12-percent 
interim rate increase on July 4 to take 
effect on 15 days’ notice. As in former 
Board decisions, bulk grain movements 
from the West, shipments between Can- 
ada and the United States, and exports 
and imports to and from Canadian ports 
are exempted from the increase. Coal 
and coke rates were raised by flat 
amounts of 10, 15, and 20 cents a ton, 
depending on how far they are moved. 

The railways had applied for an in- 
crease aggregating 20.75 percent to cover 
the 7-cent-an hour pay raise granted to 
railway employees last December, the 40- 
hour workweek established on June 1 of 
this year, and the increase in material 
prices. The roads had estimated their 
additional revenue requirements as $89,- 
000,000. The grant is expected to give 
them $54,000,000 in 1951. Consumer 
costs will be raised across the country, 
but the greatest impact will be on the 
Western and Maritime Provinces. 


Government's Revenue High 


Paced by soaring receipts from in- 
dividual and corporation income taxes, 
the Federal revenue has been extremely 
large. There was a budgetary surplus 
of more than C$150,000,000 in May, 
which raised the surplus for the first 2 
months of the fiscal year to C$275,400,- 
000, as compared with C$194,300,000 for 
the corresponding months of 1950 and 
C$203,000,000, for the entire fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951. The Government 
tabled supplementary budget estimates 
of C$195,172,180 in June, bringing the 
total estimated expenditure for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to C$3,682,000,000. The 
largest single item in the supplementary 
vote, C$50,000,000, is for capital assist- 
ance to defense plants. The second 
largest, C$25,000,000, is the first install- 
ment of Canada’s contribution to the 
Colombo plan for economic aid to South 
and Southeast Asia. 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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New Procurements for 
Thai State Railways 


Thailand’s State Railways invites bids for 
the supply and delivery of certain equipment 
and materials, as follows: 

1. Railway signaling apparatus, for which 
bids will be accepted until October 16, 1951. 
Blueprints and tender forms are available, 
subject to a charge of $25 per set from the 
Acquisition Section, Stores Division, Thai 
State Railways, Bangkok, Thailand. A de- 
posit of $750 must accompany each bid. 

2. Corrugated iron sheets and galvanized 
iron frames for roofs, as follows: (a) Ten 
tons of corrugated iron sheets, No. 28, 7 feet 
long; (0) 50 tons of corrugated iron sheets, 
No. 28, 8 feet long; (c) 100 tons of corrugated 
iron sheets, No. 28, 6 feet long; (d) 2,000 
pieces of galvanized iron frames for roofs, 
No. 24, 6 feet long. Bids will be accepted 
until September 3, 1951. This procurement 
is identified as tender No. 94559. Further 
details and bid applications may be obtained 
from the Stores Division, Thai State Rail- 
ways, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Copies of standard tender conditions only, 
applicable to all procurements by the Thai 
State Railways, may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Ceylon in Market 
For Printing Paper 
Quotations are sought by the Government 


of Ceylon for the supply and delivery of 
printing paper, as follows: 


MF printing paper: 
60 pounds, 27 x 34 inches, 500 reams 


48 pounds, 27 x 34 inches, 1,500 reams. 
40 pounds, 25 x 40 inches, 500 reams. 
60 pounds, 30 x 40 inches, 2,600 reams. 
Tinted printing paper (green), 385 pounds, 
27 x 34 inches, 250 reams. 


White cards, three-sheet thickness, 20 x 28 
inches, 50,000. 


It is understood that any equivalent grades 
or sizes may be offered, if the identical qual- 
ities and sizes specified above are not avail- 
able for prompt delivery. 

Interested suppliers may communicate 
With the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


German-Owned Sheepskins 
For Sale in Portugal 


The Allied Committee for German Ex- 
ternal Assets in Portugal has authorized the 
Portuguese Ministry of Finance to sell for 
&xsport 134,615 kilograms of sheepskins. 
These skins were reportedly purchased by 
the German Government during World War 
Il for use in making warm clothing for Ger- 
man troops but were never delivered. They 
tre said to be in good condition. As there 
is no market for the skins in Portugal, the 
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Liquidating Committee has applied for an 
export permit and plans to sell them to the 
highest bidder. 

Offers to purchase should be addressed to 
Albert F. Zumbiehl, The Allied Committee 
for German External Assets in Portugal, 
Av. Alvares Gabral 28, 4—D, Lisbon. 


New Water-Supply System 
Planned for Iraq 


United States engineering contractors, ex- 
perienced in large public-works projects, are 
invited by the Directorate of Municipalities, 


—_— 


sien. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Ministry of Interior, Baghdad, Iraq, to sub- 
mit bids for the installation of the new 
main domestic water-supply scheme for 
NAJAF, having a _  3,000,000-gallon daily 
capacity. 

Specifications and general conditions of 
contract may be obtained, subject to a 
charge of 5 Iraqi dinars (US$2.80=1 Iraqi 
dinar), from the Royal Iraqi Embassy, 2205 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. Bids should be submitted by regis- 
tered mail in sealed envelopes marked 
“Tender for NAJAF Water Supply Scheme” 
to reach the Embassy not later than Sep- 
tember 22, 1951. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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U. S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit Graphite Mines 


Jennestad Grafittverk A/S, of Norway, 
wishes to interest a United States firm in 
investing capital to permit exploitation of 
graphite mines of which the Norwegian con- 
cern is stated to be the owner. 

The mines reportedly have ample deposits 
of fairly rich graphite ore, several tons of 
which were produced during the occupation 
of Norway in World War II. Investigations 
have recently been made through both elec- 
tric and diamond drilling, but the owners 
lack capital to proceed with development of 
the mines. 


Interested parties may obtain further de- 


tails by corresponding with Jennestad 
Grafittverk A/S, Jennestad, Vesteraalen, 
Norway. 


40,000 Ounces of Silver 
To Be Bought by Ceylon 


The Government of Ceylon is inviting 
quotations, on an f. o. b. basis, per ounce, 
and for supply in sheets as well as ingots, for 
40,000 ounces of 0.925 fine silver. Specifica- 
tions for sheets are 24 x 24 inches and 3 milli- 
meters thick. 

Offers should be sent to the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Equipment for Whakamaru 
Power Project in New Zealand 


Bids are invited until September 25, 1951, 
by the Secretary, Tenders Board, Ministry of 
Works, Wellington, New Zealand, for the de- 
sign, manufacture, and delivery of a screen 
cleaner for the Whakamaru Power Project. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or the Office 
of the Commercial Counsellor, New Zealand 
Embassy, 1326 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Schiessl & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of machine and metal- 
working tools), Gumpendorferstrasse 15, 
Vienna VI, is interested in receiving pro- 
posals from United States firms for the 
manufacture under license in Austria of 
machine and metalworking tools, such as 
high-speed hacksawing machines, surface 
grinding machines, plate-bending machines, 
and independent chucks. 


2. Austria—Simmering-Graz Pauker AG 
(manufacturer of machinery, boilers, and 
wagons), Strauchgasse 1, Vienna I, seeks 


U. S. licenses for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution in Austria and other European 
countries of the following: (1) Oil refineries; 
(2) railway cars with self-supporting light 
construction; and (3) furnaces for steam 
boilers, such as cyclon furnaces and slag-tap 
furnaces (two- and one-chamber systems). 

3. France—Baudet, Donon & Roussel 
(manufacturer of steel constructions), 139 
Rue Saussure, Paris 17, wishes to enter into 
a licensing arrangement with United States 
firms for the fabrication and/or erection in 
France of (1) structural steel construction, 


including bridges, buildings, plants, and 
towers; (2) steel sheet products, such as 
library shelves, refrigerator bodies, and 


special furniture for radio transmitters; (3) 
lifts; and (4) Diesel locomotives 50 to 300 
CV. Also, firm is interested in obtaining a 
license to manufacture in France the latest 
United States storage tanks for aviation 
gasoline and small Diesel locomotives for use 
in industrial plants. 

4. Italy—Petroni S. p. A. (manufacturer), 
1 Piazza dei Legnami, Leghorn, desires to 
arrange for the manufacture under United 


6 


States license in Italy and for the account 
of an American firm, various types of piezo- 
electric quartz crystals. 

5. Scotland—W. A. Baxter & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of food products), The North- 
ern Preserve Works, Fochabers, Morayshire, 
wishes to obtain United States license for the 
manufacture in Scotland of canned and bot- 
tled food products, namely, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, marmalade, canned fruits in sirup, 
vegetables, soups, honey, beet root, and mint 
jelly. Firm’s factory is said to be fully and 
modernly equipped, complete with automatic 
canning and bottling plants, and producing 
daily approximately 20,000 bottles and 20,000 
cans. Also, proposals involving capital in- 
vestment will be considered by firm. 

6. Scotland—W. B. Henderson, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Chapelfield Works, Barrhead, Ren- 
frewshire, is interested in proposals from 
United States firms for the manufacture un- 
der license in Scotland of engineers’ and 
shipbuilders’ tools and equipment which 
could be sold in conjunction with files and 
hacksaws which the Scottish firm now pro- 
duces. Offers for investment of United States 
capital would be considered. 

7. Scotland—McClure & McIntosh, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of garments), 187 Rutherglen 
Road, Glasgow, C. 5, desires to manufacture 
under United States license in Scoltand knit- 
ted outerwear for women, such as jumpers 
and cardigans. 

8. Scotland—Ritchie’s Paper Products, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of cardboard containers), 
South Western Stationery Works, John Finnie 
Street, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, offers to manu- 
facture under United States license in Scot- 
land composite containers and cardboard 
bores. 

9. Scotland—Scottish Co-op. Wholesaler 
Society, Ltd. (manufacturer of light metal 
products), Sheet Metal Factory, Shieldhall, 
Glasgow, S. W. 1, is interested in receiving 
proposals for the manufacture under United 
States license of tin bozes, containers (plain 
or decorated), metal spinnings or pressings, 
and sheetmetal fabrication. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Austria—Schaffler & Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 34 Sturzgasse, Vienna XV, seeks 
United States market and agent for all types 
of testing instruments, detonators, and shot 
machines for mining and quarrying. 

11. Denmark—Max Michaelsen A/S (export 
merchant), 83 Vester Voldgade, Copenhagen 
V, wishes to export and seeks agent for Dan- 
ish Lur-Brand cheese (Gouda, Swiss, Edam), 
45 percent fat content, quantity according 
to order, and shipped in wooden cases. All 
Danish export cheese subject to Government 
inspection. As firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in shipping to the United States, it 
would appreciate information regarding 
United States import regulations. 

12. Denmark—Oscar Wilhelmsen (whole- 
saler), Esbjerg, offers on an outright sale basis 
200,000 pounds of high-quality quick-frozen 
flounder fillets, packed in 1-pound net card- 
board cartons with cellophane covers. Goods 
inspected before shipment by Danish Fish 
Export Control at seller’s expense. 

13. France—L’Aluminite (Porcelaine Rene 
Frugier) (manufacturer, wholesaler, export- 
er), 27, Rue de Chinchauvaud, Limoges, 
Haute-Vienne, is interested in selling both 
direct and through agent(s) good-quality, 
ovenproof kitchenware, such as “Aluminite”’ 
saucepans, and stewpans, and laboratory ar- 
ticles, including tubes, crucibles, ampoules, 
and dishes. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

14. France—Pierre Jules André Leon 
(wholesaler, commission merchant, and gen- 
eral export agent), 82, Rue Mandron, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, desires to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality white sparkling wines 
or Champagne wines, trade-mark “Morgan 
Pére & Fils,” and Cognac, trade-mark “Clé- 
menceau.” Inspection available in producing 
region at buyer’s expense. Correspondence 
in Prench preferred. 





15. France—‘UNIVER” Union des Indus. 
tries du Verre pour 1’Exportation (selling 
agent for 80 glass- and crystal-ware pro- 
ducers) , 12 Rue Lincoln, Paris 8, offers for sale 
vacuum food containers. 

16. Germany—Ernst Bremermann (ex. 
porter), 18/20 Schildstrasse, Bremen, offers 
on an outright sale basis peat moss, packeg 
in jute cloth, and various grades of thumb 
tacks and resistors for radio sets, corre- 
sponding to customary United States stand- 
ards. 

17. Germany—Bullnheimer & Co. (ex. 
porter, importer, wholesaler), 59 Maximilian. 
Strasse, Augsburg, Bavaria, offers to export 
fine tools and implements and general sup- 
plies used by watchmakers, jewelers, and 
goldsmiths. Firm prefers direct sales, but 
selling agent would be considered. Catalog, 
including price information (in German), 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany—Dr. Victor Conrad o. H. 
(consulting engineer, purchasing agent of 
German raw materials and products for 
United States firms), 12 Paul Martin Ufer, 
Mannheim, would welcome inquiries for 
finished metal products, such as boilers; con- 
tainers; cutlery; hardware; mountings and 
fittings; medical, dental, and veterinary in- 
struments; household and commercial ma- 
chine needles; office accessories; tableware; 
machine and professional tools; and bicycle 
parts and accessories. Detailed list of items 
available may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Escher Wyss, Machinenfab- 
rik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), Ravensburg, offers to export 
foundry products, i. e., cast iron and spheroly- 
tical cast-iron parts, and eventually finished 
products. Complete list may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


20. Germany—Weingut Louis Guntrum 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 47 
Rheinallee, Nierstein/Rheinhessen, seeks 


United States market and agent for high- 
quality Rhine and Moselle table wines, in 
bottles of % liter (1.3 pints) and 1% liter 
(0.88 pint), quantity according to order. 
Samples available gratis from German firm. 
Firm prefers appointing distributor with 
main office in New York, but distributors for 
east and west coasts will be considered. Lit- 
erature, including price information, obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—G. M. Hilscher (wholesale 
distributor, exporter), 54 Stettenhofen, Ba- 
varia, offers to export and seeks agent for 
“Selecta’’ automatic hosiery-knitting ma- 
chines. 

22. Germany—Edmund Himmelstoss 
(manufacturer), 13 Jahnstrasse, Osnabrueck, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for (1) pro- 
tective masks (made of crepe paper and held 
in position by an elastic string) against in- 
fectious diseases suitable for use by per- 
sonnel in hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums, 
and public-health stations where cases of 
open tuberculosis are treated; (2) orna- 
mental nets for bottles made of wire and 
bast; and (3) caps for bottles made of crepe 
paper, suitable for manufacturers of and 
wholesale dealers in brandy and liqueurs. 

23. Germany — Holzbiegemaschinenfabrik 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), (no street ad- 
dress required), Wiesentheid, Bavaria, seeks 
United States market and agent for wood- 
bending machines. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Erich Jetschny (export 
merchant, wholesaler), 3 Schoenhausen- 
strasse, Bremen, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for knives for cutting machines and 
steel products, made of best tungsten steel. 
Firm requests complete information on ship- 
ping procedure. 
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95. Germany—H. Kemper, Fleischwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 23 Nortrup, 
Hannover, offers on an outright sale basis 
5 to 6 tons monthly of smoked sausages and 
Westphalian hams. 

96. Germany—Pehle & Beckmann (whole- 
saler, exporter), 41 Neuestrasse, Leer/Ost- 
friesland, desires to export and seeks agent 
for 10,000 kilograms of cleaned caraway, 
coriander, yellow mustard, poppy, and canary 
seeds, suitable for commercial or industrial 
yse, packed in sacks of 50 kilograms gross 
weight, including sack. 

97. Germany—B. D. J. Rosenboom K. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 73 Auguststrasse, 
Oldenburg i/Oldb., seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for the following tinned food 
products: (1) First-quality chicken (fat and 
jean) in broth, up to 100,000 tins monthly; 
(2) first-class Gammon hams, up to 50 tons 
monthly; (3) first-class shoulder hams, up 
to 20 tons monthly; and (4) small sausages, 
Vienna sausages, and frankforts, with or 
without skin, up to 100,000 tins monthly. 
Inspection of meat products available by the 
Federal Research Institute in Kulmbach at 
seller’s expense. 

28. Germany—Robert Scheidt & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), at Richard Wagnerstrasse, 
Puerth, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
pasis the following types of presses: (1) 
kK. P. 7 for fountain pens; (2) K. P. 15 for 
pookbinders and hat manufacturers; (3) S. 
p.for bookbinders and (4) VVS for brushes. 
Illustrated pamphlet (in German) may be 
obtained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—aAnton H. Schierenbeck (ex- 
port merchant), 26 Luermanstrasse, Bremen, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for (1) 
basketware and basket furniture; (2) reed 
and cane mats; (3) smokers’ articles; (4) 
pearl necklaces (artificial), bracelets, 
brooches, and earrings; and (5) defect- 
searcher for motors and machines. 

30. Germany—Karl Scholz, Diamantwerk- 
veuge (manufacturer), 4 Willdenowstrasse, 
Berlin N 65, wishes to export high-quality 
wire drawing die machines and drilling ma- 
chines for the diameter of bores ranging from 
0.008 mm. to 25mm. Inspection available by 
the “Wirtschaftsverband Eisen-, Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau” (Association of Iron, Ma- 
chines, and Apparatus Manufacture), Uhl- 
andstr. 11, Berlin-Charlottenburg 2. Test 
generally at expense of buyer; however, in 
event of an adequate firm order, inspection 
at seller’s expense. Although commodities 
are offered on an outright sale basis, firm 
desires an agent in each State if possible. 

31. Germany—Slesazeck Ultra-Maschinen- 
G.m. b. H. (manufacturer), 24 Klixstrasse, 
Berlin-Reinickendorf-West, offers to export 
first-class ‘‘ULTRA” driving machines in two 
models: “GNOM”’ driving tube expander for 
pipes with a diameter ranging from 8 to 30 
mm. and “GLADIATOR” for pipes ranging 
from 31, to 185 mm.; weights range from 
750 grams to 25 kilograms per tube expander. 
Inspection available by Wirtschaftsverband 
Eisen-, Maschinen- und Apparatebau (Asso- 
tlation of Iron, Machines, and Apparatus 
Manufacture), Uhlandstr. 11, Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg 2. Test generally at buyer’s ex- 
pense but in the event of an adequate firm 
order, inspection at seller’s expense. Al- 
though goods are offered on an outright sale 
basis, firm desires an agent. Illustrated 
booklet, with price information, available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Germany—We-Ha-Papier, Wittkam & 
Herrmann (manufacturer), Charlottenstrasse 
95, Berlin SW 68, has available for export 
“MIKROHOLZ” wood veneers, a combination 
of thin wood veneer and a solid paper base. 
Specifications: Width, 70 cm.; usual weight, 
50 m. (net, 4 kg. and gross, 4.25 kg.); and 
thickness, 10 cm. Inspection by the Ma- 
terialprufungsamt (Material Testing Office), 
Unter den Eichen 86/87, Berlin-Dahlem. 
Test generally at buyer’s expense; however, 
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in event of adequate firm order, inspection at 
seller’s expense. Although commodities are 
offered on an outright sale basis, firm desires 
agent. Description and samples available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Italy—PAMA—G. Pagliai & C. Man- 
nucci (commission merchant, agent), 1 Via 
Guglielmo Marconi, Montevarchi (Arezzo), 
seeks United States market and agent Cap- 
able of corresponding in Italian for (1) 
textiles, such as wool, cotton and rayon; (2) 
all types of wmbrellas for men and women; 
(3) rabbit hair (free of mercury) suitable 
for the manufacture of felt hats; and (4) 
semiprocessed rabbit skins. 

34. Lebanon—Mahmoud K. Shakarchi (ex- 
porter, importer), P. O. Box 1546, Rue de la 
Marseillaise, Beirut, offers on an outright 
sale basis 30 tons of green and black gallnuts, 
packed in bags. Inspection available by The 
Near East Superintending Company, S. A. L., 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

35. Mexico—Cordeleria del Pacifico, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Zaragoza 34 Ote.—Apdo 51, 
Mazatlan, Sinaloa, offers on an outright sale 
basis binder and baler twine, made of vege- 
table hard-fiber threads, packed in bundles 
containing 10 or 20 balls or reels each. Plant 
capacity: 6,600 pounds daily. 

36. Netherlands — “Eland” Rijwielfabriek 
firma L. Rook (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 45-47 Burgwal, Delft, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for bicycles (touring, 
racing, and balloon-tire types), bicycle fore 
forks, and accessories. 

37. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming 
Jordana (broker), 42 Dibbetstraat, The 
Hague, offers for sale patents and inventions 
for a new type of carburetor, reportedly de- 
signed to reduce fuel consumption by about 
15 percent. 

38. Netherlands—Dr. Marcuse, Zaandam- 
sche Essencefabriek (manufacturer), 19 Hob- 
bemastraat, Zaandam, offers on an outright 
sale basis highest concentrated fruit flavors, 
quality according to samples which are avail- 
able from Netherlanas firm without charge. 
Flavors packed in aluminum bottles and 
crated. 

39. Norway—Hedberg & Heiser (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 14 Stortingsgaten, Oslo, 
offers on an outright sale basis seven-coil 
spring clothespins, known as SNAPPY, 
packed 3 dozen to a cardboard box, 25 gross 
per carton. No independent quality inspec- 
tion available in Norway. Firm advises that 
no stocks are presently available but that 
orders will be accepted and filled according 
to receipt of contracts. Price quotation 
f.o. b. Oslo and sample may be obtained from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

40. Sweden—A. Reinius Co., A. B. (manu- 
facturer and wholesaler), 56 Regeringsgatan, 
Stockholm, offers on an outright sale basis 
about 20,000 monthly of very high and uni- 
form quality wooden toilet seats and lids 
(unfinished), manufactured according to 
United States designs and pattern. Packing 
instructions desired by firm. 

41. Switzerland—H. Kiienzi, Mikro-Tech- 
nik (manufacturer and exporter), (no street 
address required), Wohlen, Canton Aargau, 
offers on an outright sale basis the follow- 
ing: (1) 500 first-quality precision parallel 
scribing blocks with micrometer screws; (2) 
2,000 to 3,000 pieces each of first-quality 
panorama heads with and without extension, 
ball joints for cameras, tripod swings with 
and without screw, and tripods for cameras; 
and (3) 2,000 to 3,000 first- and second- 
quality precision micrometers, with measur- 
ing range from 0-1 inch up to 9-10 inches, 
visible parts made of stainless steel and 
measuring surfaces of unhardened metal. 
Quality inspection for item 3 by Eidg. Amt 
fiir Mass und Gewicht, Bern, Switzerland, 
or by American testing institute, expense 
subject to agreement. Illustrated leaflets 
(in French, German, and English) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 


telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Please specify 
item number when requesting loan material. 

42. Syria—Habib Megarbane and Fils (ex- 
port merchant), P. O. Box 78, Aleppo, offers 
on an outright sale basis 100 metric tons, in 
lots of 50 metric tons monthly, of 1951 first 
clip washed white carpet wool, 84 percent 
yield, packed in hand-pressed bales of 200 to 
210 kilograms. 


Export Opportunities 


43. Belgium—S. A. Générale Chimique 
Belge (importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 75 rue des Goujons, Brussels 
export office: 24 Meir, Antwerp), requests 
price quotations for chemical base products 
for phytopharmacy. 

44. Belgium—Manutention Mécanique 
MAC (manufacturer), 318 Avenue Louise, 
Brussels, wishes to contact United States firm 
in a position to supply and install equipment 
for producing an hourly quantity of approx- 
imately 300 m/3 of carbonic anhydride (CO,) 
at 98 percent. 

45. Belgium—Laboratoires OPTIMA 6S. A. 
(importer, manufacturer), 78-80 rue Grande 
rue an Bois, Brussels, desires purchase quo- 
tations for sulfamides, antibiotics, and fine 
chemicals for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals. 

46. Dominican Republic—Jaime Mendez 
Sucs. C. Por A. (importer, wholesaler, agent), 
Apartado No. 27, Ciudad Trujillo, is inter- 
ested in buying steel shafting (cold-finished 
steel bar) in pieces of about 20 feet, diame- 
ters 14, 1%, and 2 inches. 

47. Germany—Edmund Himmelstoss (man- 
ufacturer), 13 Jahnstrasse, Osnabrueck, is in 
the market for corn husks for twisting, 
packed in jute bales. Correspondence in 
German preferred. 

48. Italy—Petroni S. p. A. (manufacturer), 
1 Piazza dei Legnami, Leghorn, desires to 
purchase for its own use complete apparatus 
for operation and control of piezo-electric 
quartz crystals and semiprocessed quartz 
blanks. 

49. Syria—Edouard F. Siouffi (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
Bustan Gulab, Aleppo, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for 100 tires and tubes suitable for 
‘automobiles and agricultural tractors. 

50. Union of South Africa—A. S. A. Mac- 
lean (manufacturer’s representative), P. O. 
Box 1610, Johannesburg, requests by airmail 
from manufacturers samples and quotations 
f. o. b. United States port for tubular cheese 
cloth or a similar cloth suitable for the 
cheese industry, 11 and 13% inches in diam- 
eter, tubing single or joined. Firm asks that 
quotations include its commission of 24% 
percent. Urgent delivery is required. Sam- 
ple obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agency Opportunities 


51. Belgium—Maison Naert (importer, 
sales agent), 19 Place Rouppe, Brussels, seeks 
exclusive agency in Belgium and Luxembourg 
for motion-picture cameras, 8 mm., 9.6 mm., 
and 16 mm. 

52. Canada—J. P. Fielding Co. Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent, 
manufacturer), 345 Church Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, desires agency for (1) steel office 
furniture, including steel partitions and 
shelving; (2) machine and hand metalwork- 
ing tools, and metalworking and woodwork- 
ing machines (except metal presses); and 
(3) general hardware, such as nuts, screws, 
carpenters’ tools, locks, and door knobs. 
Also, firm offers its services for complete ar- 
rangement of internal lay-out of office and/or 
industrial buildings (factories and ware- 
houses). 

53. France—Laboratories Marival (Merry- 
Wal, Joseph Cayla) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter, potential agent), 218 Chemin 
de Tournefeuille, Saint-Martin du Touch, 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Severe drought prevented wheat growers 
in Santa Fe and Cordoba Provinces of Argen- 
tina from planting the usual acreages. Con- 
ditions are better elsewhere in the country, 
but the drought curtailment already is suffi- 
cient to destroy hopes for a larger total acre- 
age than last season. A possibility for 
increased flaxseed plantings still remains if 
rains are favorable in the latter part of 
July. 

The drought affects also a principal dairy 
zone, causing a sharp decline in production 
of milk for manufacturing. Export of butter 
has been prohibited to protect domestic sup- 
plies. Cheese supplies are tight, with little 
foreign demand at present prices. The 
Buenos Aires milkshed fortunately has been 
favored by good weather and somewhat im- 
proved fresh-milk supplies. 

Important measures designed to stabilize 
beef supplies and packing operations were 
announced by the Government during the 
week of July 9. Retail ceiling prices for beef 
in greater Buenos Aires were increased by an 
average of 34 percent, bringing them closer 
into line with cattle prices of the past 6 
months. Production of refrigerated beef for 
export was limited to 10,500 metric tons 
monthly from July through October; slaugh- 
ter of cattle for canning in the same months 
was cut to 30 percent of the January-May 
average. Official prices to producers selling 
export-quality cattle were announced on a 
basis averaging 1.20 pesos per kilogram live 
weight, compared with recent market levels 
above 1.30 pesos. A subsidy to packers cover- 
ing losses is planned for the period Septem- 
ber 1950 through June 1951, settling obliga- 
tions up to the new arrangements effective 
July 1. 

Government officials based their action on 
the unbalanced supply-demand situation for 
cattle resulting from the 1949-50 drought, 
rising domestic consumption, and abrupt re- 
sumption of export slaughter for the United 
Kingdom. The export restrictions will cur- 
tail considerably the foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts both in dollars and sterling. 


TRADE AND FINANCE 


Markets for Argentine produce in general 
have been dull. Considerable demand is ap- 
parent for corn, but the supply for export 
now appears limited, probably not more than 
500,000 tons. 

The Government notified wool exporters 
during the week of July 16 that the record 
prices of March 1951 were no longer a requi- 
site for export licenses, but there is still no 
assurance that licenses will be granted on 
sales at existing world prices. The present 
export movement is negligible, as nothing 
has been licensed since last March. Dollar 
earnings for Argentina have been adversely 
affected, as wool is the largest item in United 
States-Argentine trade. 

The unused portion of outstanding per- 
mits for imports “without use of exchange” 
was made subject to a 20-percent fine, with 
payment to be guaranteed by a bank before 
July 31, 1951, after which date the permits 
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not so guaranteed became invalid. 


A similar 
fine and guaranty will apply to new permits 
which will henceforth be issued to registered 


importers only. (See “Tariffs and Trade 
Controls” section.) 
Argentine net official foreign-exchange 


holdings showed a moderate decline of 17,- 
700,000 pesos during June, the first such 
decrease since June 1950. Credit expansion 
of 212,000,000 pesos was the smallest for any 
month of 1951. The monthly average was 
more than 650,000,000 pesos in January 
through May. The Argentine Government 
ann inced thatits revenues during 1950 were 
5,202,000,000 pesos and general administra- 
tive expenditures charged thereto 5,102,300,- 
000 pesos. In addition, 2,739,600,000 pesos of 
public works and Five Year Plan expendi- 
tures were financed by bond issues sub- 
scribed by the Social Security Funds, and 
&93,700,000 pesos were received and disbursed 
in self-balancing accounts. Data on the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of State enterprises 
and semiautonomous organizations, budg- 
eted at over 5,000,000,000 pesos, have not yet 
been released. 

The Argentine Government authorized the 
importation, without immediate use of official 
exchange or limitation as to number or value, 
of United States motion pictures, including 
shorts, newsreels, and advertising material, 
in accordance with the agreement reached 
with the Motion Picture Association of 
America on May 12, 1950. The Argentine 
Central Bank will consider the remittance 
of costs and earnings in due course as pro- 
vided by the agreement. Entry of more than 
400 feature pictures has already been ap- 
proved, some of which have begun to arrive. 

Argentina and Hungary agreed on July 3 to 
exchange during the ensuing 12 months, 
under basic trade agreements of 1948 and 
1950, goods valued for each country at more 
than $19,000,000. Argentina will ship cattle 
hides, sheepskins, wool, quebracho extract, 
linseed oil, mica, zinc, and tung oil in return 
for industrial machinery, communication 
and electrical materials, railway equipment, 
chemicals, and other manufactures. 

Tires of sizes 10:00 x 20 and larger may be 
imported duty free for a period of 6 months, 
starting July 2, 1951. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


A budget of 123,900,000 Argentine pesos was 
appropriated for the improvement and con- 
struction of port facilities at Rio Gallegos in 
order to handle the coal produced by the 
mines at Rio Turbio. 

Plans were officially announced for the con- 
struction of a 200,000-ton portland cement 
factory in San Luis Province, increasing the 
theoretical capacity of the Argentine cement 
industry by 13 percent. Declining produc- 
tion of the domestic mills in the first 6 
months of 1950 is attributed to fuel and 
transportation shortages, and the Govern- 
ment has attempted to meet the unsatisfied 
demand by large imports from Germany, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

The Argentine Government announced the 
purchase of 750 busses at a cost of nearly 
£4,000,000 from the United Kingdom. Most 
of these busses will be used to improve the 
Buenos Aires transport system. 











Television is shortly to be introduced into 
Argentina by installation of a 5-kKw. chan- 
nel 7 transmitter for inauguration on Octo- 
ber 17, 1951, and importation of receiving 
sets. 

A 12,000-gross-ton ship, last of three third. 
class liners built in the Netherlands for the 
Argentine Government was launched June 
30. Delivery of three 3,100-gross-ton Navy 
transport ships completed some time ago in 
Italy is expected shortly. Of Argentina’s 
great postwar ship-construction program 
there remain to be launched only two vessels, 
both oil tankers. 

Approximately 10,000 stevedores' were 
awarded a wage increase of 30 percent, raising 
the daily “take home” rate to 40 pesos and 
increasing cargo-handling costs in the ports 
of Buenos Aires and La Plata.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, BUENOS AIRES, JuLy 19, 1951. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


MINING ACTIVE 

Base-metal mining is active in British 
Columbia, Canada, and numerous mines that 
have been inoperative for years are being 
reopened and developed. Many companies 
are installing mills or plan to do so in the 
near future. The consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd., is spending 
$2,750,000 on the development of a lead-zinc 
project at Salmo and another $3,000,000 at 
the Bluebell lead and zinc mine at Riondel, 
as well as $1,650,000 for the development of 
the Big Bull and Tulsequah lead, zinc, and 
copper properties in northern British Colum- 
bia. In addition, the company is spending 
$55,400,000 for modernization of its lead 
smelter at Trail, and construction of a power 
plant and dam on the Pend d’Oreille River. 
Although every effort is being made to bring 
base-metal properties into production while 
high prices for lead, zinc, and copper pre- 
vail, the industry is faced with a growing 
shortage “of skilled manpower due to the 
large number of heavy rock-removal proj- 
ects under way in the Province, where 
better working conditions prevail. 

A number of lode gold-mining properties 
continue to operate despite the difficulty of 
retaining skilled underground workers, for 
they can command higher wages in the base- 
metal mines, Production of gold is approxi- 
mately 10 percent less than last year, and 
owners report that unless the price for gold 
is increased or greater Government assist- 
ance granted it will be impossible to con- 
tinue operations indefinitely. 

The Arganaut Co. is spending approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in the development of iron- 
ore properties around Quinsam Lake near 
Campbell River on Vancouver Island. 


UNITED KINGDOM REENTERING THE LUMBER 
MARKET 


Production of lumber and ties in British 
Columbia in the first 3 months of 1951 is 
shown as 833,674,000 board feet, as compared 
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with 617,909,000 board feet in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. Although the 
United States is still the principal customer 
for British Columbia’s soft woods, its position 
is being challenged by the United Kingdom, 
which took approximately 23 percent of the 
total of 822,724,000 board feet shipped in 
the first quarter of 1951. On May 30, 1951, 
the press reported the receipt of British order 
for the last half of 1951 and the first 6 
months of 1952 for 600,000,000 board feet 
of lumber valued at approximately $50,000,- 
000. The prices on this order are said to 
pe slightly higher than those in effect last 
year but still somewhat lower than prevail- 
ing export prices. 

The recent merger of the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Co,, Ltd., and the Alaska 
Pine group of companies into the Alaska 
Pine & Cellulose Co., and the merger of 
H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd., and Bloedel, 
Stewart, & Welch, Ltd., into MacMillan & 
Bloedel, Ltd., constitute the biggest forest- 
industry mergers in the history of British 
Columbia. The new firm of MacMillan & 
Bloedel, Ltd., will be by far the largest single 
operator in British Columbia and will be 
exceeded in size on this Continent only by 
the Weyerhaeuser operations in the United 
States. 

The H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd., plans 
to spend $16,000,000 in the enlargement of 
its pulp plant at Nanaimo, which went into 
production during July 1950. At present the 
plant is producing 260 tons of pulp daily, 
and the expansion program will increase 
its capacity to 500 tons a day. 

British Columbia Forest Products, Ltd., 
will construct a $2,000,000 plywood plant 
near Victoria, with a capacity of about 40,- 
000,000 square feet of 34-inch basis plywood 
annually. The same firm will install a barker 
in its lumber mill at a cost of $300,000. 

The new dissolving pulp mill of Columbia 
Cellulose Co., Ltd., commenced operations in 
mid-April with an indicated annual capacity 
of approximately 20,000 tons of high alpha 
cellulose—sufficient raw material to produce 
in excess of 200,000,000 pounds of acetate 
yarn and staple fiber. 

The Sorg pulp mill acquired by Canadian 
Forest Products, Ltd., and now known as 
the Howe Sound Pulp Co., Ltd., reopened on 
May 1, 1951, with an initial daily capacity 
of 125 tons of unbleached kraft pulp, which 
will eventually be increased to 175 tons. 
Approximately $4,000,000 will have been 
spent within the next 12 months on mod- 
ernization of the plant. 


RESTRICTIONS ‘ON SALMON Export CONTINUED 


By Order in Council P. C. 1995 dated April 
20, 1951, the Special Fishery Regulations for 
the Province of British Columbia dealing 
with the export of salmon were amended 
so as to continue in effect for 1951 the pro- 
visions dealing with coho salmon that were 
applied in 1950. Thus the regulations now 
authorized for the export of salmon in the 
1951 season are identical with those of 1950 
and are as follows: No one shall export from 
Canada any salmon of the sockeye or pink 
varieties except in a canned, salted, smoked, 
or cured condition. On and after September 
1,1951, no one shall export from Canada coho 
salmon except in a canned, smoked, or frozen 
condition. 

The halibut season, which opened on May 
1, 1951, closed 28 days later, when the quota 
of 25,000,000 pounds fixed by the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission for areas 1B and 
2A was exceeded. This was the shortest hali- 
but season on record. For these fish the 
fishermen received 18 to 20 cents a pound, 
considerably lower than the 27 to 28 cents 
& pound paid last year. One area which has 
been restricted until now will be open for 
&10-day period in the near future. This area 
is in the southern section of Hecate Strait, 
between Queen Charlotte Island and the 
mainland. There will be no quota on the 
fish caught there in the 10-day period. 
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OTHER INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 


Although restrictions on the use of steel 
have stopped an estimated $25,000,000 of 
construction work in the Greater Vancouver 
area alone, many plant expansions are under 
way in the Province. 

The Aluminum Co. of Canada is now con- 
structing the initial stage of an aluminum 
plant which when complete will cost more 
than $580,000,000. Completion of the first 
unit, to cost $160,000,000, is planned for 1954 
and will permit an annual production of 
83,000 metric tons of aluminum. 

Vivian Engine Works, Ltd., will spend be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 on tools, jigs, 
and plant extensions. The company has just 
received a $750,000 defense contract for Die- 
sel engine generating units for use in mili- 
tary camps. ,Output at the rate of 50 to 75 
Diesel engines a year is expected to be 
reached shortly. The Brush Electrical En- 
gineering Co., Ltd., of Loughborough, Eng- 
land, has a controlling interest in the local 
firm. 

British Columbian shipyards will build 
three escort vessels and one crane lighter for 
the Government at an estimated cost of 
$30,000,000. It is believed that it will take 
2 years to complete these vessels. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRODUCTS PROHIBITED IMPORTA- 
TION FrRoM DOLLAR AREA 


Importation into Chile of a long list of 
articles recently classified under category 
A-1, which requires no import permit, is 
prohibited except from countries with which 
Chile has compensation or payments agree- 
ments or with which it has soft-currency 
balances not readily convertible into dol- 
lars. This action was taken by the National 
Foreign Trade Council and was effective on 
July 19, 1951, according to a dispatch of 
July 20 from the U. S. Embassy in Santiago. 
A copy of the list is available for consulta- 
tion in the regional and district offices of 
the Department of Commerce. 

[For announcements regarding the relax- 
ation of the import-permit requirement for 
category A-1 merchandise, see FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 5, and April 16, 
1951.] 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Administration’s austerity program to 
improve the country’s foreign and internal 
debt position has undergone a major modifi- 
cation in recent months. Faced with wide- 
spread complaints over the maintenance or 
proposal of unnecessary tax measures and the 
rising cost of living, the Administration of- 
fered a compromise plan in an attempt to 
reach by other methods its announced eco- 
nomic and social aims. Specifically, the ex- 
change surcharges on preferential and first- 
category imports were repealed, and thus 
over 85 percent of imports were freed from 
this price-increasing factor. In addition, ex- 
porters were offered 20 percent of exchange 
receipts paid at the curb rate, while the colon 
was maintained at its current Official rate 
and the unpopular 10-percent tax on capital 
was also scheduled for repeal. 

The Administration wants, in return for 
these concessions, more realistic and better 
administered income and real-property taxes, 
an ad valorem tax on coffee exports, and a 
revised tariff schedule. Strong opposition 
was brought to bear on the proposed mea- 
sures by the special-interest organizations, 
who argued in particular that the coffee ex- 
port tax is practically confiscatory of the in- 
terests of one group in the economy. The 
Administration has supported its program 
with the claim that it would tax the group 
best able to pay and would use the sums for 


roads, agricultural credit for small farmers, 
and electrification. No indication of a work- 
able compromise has yet become apparent. 

As a result of the uncertainty as to the 
measures ultimately to regulate the econ- 
omy, increased optimism as to the Korean 
war’s solution, and the existence of heavy 
inventories, imports have dropped off mark- 
edly. For May, customs receipts were at 
about 3,700,000 colones, a reported 2,000,000- 
colon drop from normal. 


BaNK CREDIT Limits INCREASED 


The Central Bank set a higher combined 
credit ceiling for the commercial banks. 
The allowable expansion of portfolios com- 
bining loans and investments is now at 253,- 
000,000 colones, a level which the Bank hopes 
will not be reached, as it recognizes that de- 
gree of expansion as “dangerously high.” In 
addition, the Rural Agricultural Credit Coun- 
cils are authorized to expand their loans to 
22,000,000 colones, with the aim of aiding the 
small farmer, especially in diversifying his 
plantings among staple foods. 


Cost oF LIVING 


An ad hoc committee appointed by the 
Legislature to study and recommend meas- 
ures to halt and reverse the increasing cost 
of living ruled out as impossible the princi- 
pal labor confederation’s recommendation 
that the price structure of November 1950 be 
reinstituted (when a modified internal lais- 
sez-faire decision was instituted by the Gov- 
ernment), and instead agreed on suggesting 
that measures be taken to eliminate middle- 
men, that is, cooperatives and truck farm- 
ers’ markets, increased Government controls, 
and a heightened role for the National Pro- 
duction Council. 

Some seasonal price cuts were realized, and 
after reestablishment of the rail line on June 
11 more plentiful supplies from Limon were 
again shipped to the Central Plateau, where 
the population is concentrated. Price drops 
on lard, a first-category import no longer 
subject to exchange surcharges, are in the 
making. 

A measure has been introduced into the 
Legislature by the Economics and Finance 
Ministry to exempt from tariff increases cer- 
tain articles of popular consumption for- 
merly exempted under the United States- 
Costa Rican Trade Agreement, which was 
terminated on May 31. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROPOSALS 


The Council of Government met several 
times to study plans for meeting the coun- 
try’s growing dearth of electric power. The 
two principal solutions—that of the Costa 
Rican Electrical Institute and one sponsored 
by the Economics Minister—both call for 
sizable foreign loans. The latter is distin- 
guished by its capacity for future needs and 
the envisaged cooperation with the Cia. Na- 
cional de Fuerza y Luz, a subsidiary of 
EBASCO (Electric Bond & Share Co.). Ap- 
plication for a loan will follow the decision 
on the alternatives, but only after necessary 
details and the financial capabilities of the 
proposed borrower are clarified. 


TRANSPORTATION ‘ 


The Northern Railway, which was cut by 
landslides on May 14, returned to operation 
on June il. The serious drain on its finances 
occasioned by repairs resulting from this and 
two earlier landslides required the line to 
call for Government assistance and to in- 
crease its rates. A Government guaranty 
was given to cover a 200,000-colon private 
loan, and the rate increase was also ap- 
proved.—U. S. Emspassy, SAN JOSE, JUNE 28, 
1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE SURCHARGES ON PREFERENTIAL 
AND FIRST-CATEGORY MERCHANDISE RE- 
MOVED. 


Exchange surcharges on preferential and 
first-category merchandise imported into 
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Costa Rica have been canceled, by law No. 
1307 published in La Gaceta of June 23, 1951, 
and effective on that date. These surcharges 
amounted to 10 percent of the c. i. f. value 
of the merchandise at Costa Rican ports 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 8, 
1950). The 55-, 75-, and 100-percent sur- 
charges on second-, third-, and fourth-cate- 
gory imports will be maintained until the 
Law for the Control of International Trans- 
actions expires on Sepember 30, 1951. On 
that date the surcharges will be removed. 
However, a new tariff incorporating a number 
of these charges into the import-duty rates 
is now under preparation (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 27, 1950). The 
new tariff is to go into effect on October 1, 
1951. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New 12-MoOnTH TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
NETHERLANDS SIGNED 


An agreement regulating bilateral trade 
between Denmark and the Netherlands dur- 
ing the year beginning July 1, 1951 (replac- 
ing a similar expiring agreement) was signed 
in Copenhagen on June 23 and is now in 
provisional effect, according to a report of 
July 6 from the U. S. Embassy in Copen- 
hagen. 

The terms of the agreement specify that 
it shall be adapted to decisions of the OEEC 
concerning trade liberalization and provide 
nondiscrimination for trade not yet liberal- 
ized. The lists of commodities for which the 
agreement fixes quantities of anticipated re- 
ciprocal exchange cover only nonliberalized 
items. Those which the Netherlands ex- 
pects to export to Denmark include super- 
phosphate, machinery and _ apparatus 
(including electric), radio tubes, X-ray 
equipment, textiles, and some other goods, 
to a total value of 52,000,000 crowns. Dan- 
ish exports of listed items, including live 
cattle, eels, molasses, aniline dyes, and ma- 
chinery, are expected to total 41,000,000 
crowns. It is expected that the value of 
trade in liberalized items will equal the 
above totals in each case. 

Although the total of trade in liberalized 
and nonliberalized items in the new agree- 
ment is approximately equal to that covered 
by the preceding agreement (Netherland ex- 
ports of 100,000,000 crowns and Danish ex- 
ports of 80,000,000 crowns), the former agree- 
ment covered Danish trade with Indonesia, 
which is now the subject of a separate agree- 
ment. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR CREDITS OPENED FOR SPECIFIED 
IMPORTS FROM DOLLAR ZONE 


The opening of dollar credits in France 
for imports of certain products originating 
in the dollar zone was announced in a notice 
to importers published in Journal Official of 
May 7-8, 1951, states a report from the U. S. 
Embassy, Paris, May 9. 

Products which may be imported under 
individual licenses, applications for which 
may be made to the Office des Changes, and 
which will be examined in the order of their 
reception, are: 

Small tools for the repair of United States 
vehicles, special control apparatus for the 
automobile industry, and spare parts for 
service stations specializing in the upkeep 
of United States vehicles; 

Hand tools, articles of the screw-, bolt-, 
and nut-making trades, metal circular saws, 
files, industrial nailers, gimlets, mechanical 
chains, etc.; 

Gold plating and gold wire for optical and 
spectacle manufacture; special wireless ma- 
terials not manufactured in France; 
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Machines for writing equipped with in- 
terchangeable shuttles (French tariff item 
No. 1662 B); apparatus for regulation of cold; 
and 

Spare parts for photographic apparatus, 
photographic equipment and fixed projection 
equipment for scientific and professional use. 


French Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN SPECIFIED MACHINERY EXEMPTED 
From CUSTOMS DUTIES 


The request of the French Oversea De- 
partment of French Guiana for exemption 
from the application of customs duties on 
imports of the following metropolitan tariff 
item numbers was approved on June 26, 
1951, by decrees Nos. 51-810 and 51-812: Ex 
1798 B, caterpillar tractors, with explosive 
or internal cumbustion motors, weighing 
more than 4,000 kilograms; 1556 A to D, 
winches and capstans and parts; 1562 A to 
C, lifting Jacks and screw jacks; 1563, pulley 
blocks and tackle blocks, entered separately 
or with their hoisting apparatus; 1564 A to 
C, mechanical conveyors with continuous 
action, other than by cables; Ex 1568 C, 
levelers; 1568 D, apparatus for drilling and 
boring: 1568 H, other machines for extract- 
ing, excavating, and preparing the soil, not 
elsewhere specified; 1569, ore- and rock- 
crushing machinery, not elsewhere specified, 
and parts; 1570 A and B, apparatus for sifting, 
sorting, classifying, washing, freeing from 
dust, not elsewhere specified, parts and com- 
ponents. 


French West Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HEAVY CATERPILLAR TRACTORS EXEMPTED 
From Customs DUTIES 


The exemptions from the application of 
metropolitan customs duties on imports of 
caterpillar tractors (metropolitan tariff item 
No. Ex 1798 B), weighing more than 4,000 
kilograms, with explosive or internal com- 
bustion motors, requested by the French 
Oversea Departments of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, have been approved by metro- 
politan decrees Nos. 51-809 and 51-811, re- 
spectively, under date of June 26, 1951. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH NoRWAY 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.’’) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POSTAL PARCELS RECEIVED Must COMPLY 
WITH CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


United States firms and individuals who 
send postal parcels to India are advised that 
failure to comply with Indian Customs regu- 
lations has resulted in an accumulation of a 
large number of postal parcels in the Foreign 
Post Office at Bombay. Detention of postal 
parcels could be greatly reduced if such firms 
or individuals would enclose a copy of the in- 
voice in the parcel so that there would be 
no doubt as to the parcel’s value, and if the 
goods is subject to licensing, verify before- 
hand that the addressee possesses an import 
license. 


RELIEF PACKAGES FACILITATED 


A recently signed agreement between the 
United States and India provides for facili- 





tating the sending and distribution of pack. 
ages and supplies donated for the relief ang 
rehabilitation of India. The agreement ap- 
plies to certain foods, medical supplies, hos- 
pital equipment, and agricultural imple- 
ments shipped to India. ECA is authorizeq 
to pay ocean-freight charges on shipments 
donated through voluntary nonprofit relief 
agencies registered for operation in India 
with the Department of State’s Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

Under the agreement the Government of 
India will admit relief supplies free of im- 
port duty and will bear the cost of inland 
transportation. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIRE AND TUBE QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
specifying that the following quantities of 
tires and tubes may be imported under quota 
from all countries during the 6-month period 
August 1, 1951—January 31, 1952: Automobile 
tires, 20,000; bicycle and tricycle tires, 35,000; 
inner tubes for automobile tires, 15,000; in- 
ner tubes for bicycle and tricycle tires, 25,000. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The price declines that had been regis- 
tered during the preceding month were 
halted, and during the month ended June 
17, 1951, there was little activity either in 
the sales of consumer goods or in the secu- 
rities market. The Israel pound declined 
on the Zurich exchange to 3.40 Swiss francs 
in the middle of June. Simultaneously, 
the price of gold sovereigns on the Tel Aviv 
black market increased to I£17.500 from 
I£16, although on June 1 the Government 
had made a 3-percent reduction in the offi- 
cial price to If12.870 in the expectation that 
the earlier tendency toward strengthening 
the currency would continue. 

The price structure appeared to be sub- 
ject to two forces pressing in almost opposite 
directions, and it was still not clear as to 
which would exercise the dominant pressure 
and set a new trend. The first, the effect 
of credit restrictions imposed in accordance 
with the Government’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram, tended to reduce trading and hold 
prices down. The second was psychological: 
a tempering of the high optimism that had 
accompanied the Prime Minister’s trip to 
the United States and the opening of the 
bond drive. The practice of making ‘a more 
realistic appraisal’ of Israel’s financial posi- 
tion was growing in business circles, and 
the.sums raised, which first appeared large, 
were being balanced against Israel’s tremen- 
dous needs. The hypersensitive money and 
gold markets, quick to detect the smallest 
changes in economic atmosphere, accord- 
ingly reacted to force down the value of 
the Israel pound. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of the poor rainfall during 
the winter and the shortage of electric-gen- 
erating equipment, irrigation continued a 
serious problem in many areas. Most irri- 
gation was done at night, when the demand 
for power by industrial and domestic users 
is usually low. 

Despite these difficulties, a new project 
for the irrigation of 8,500 dunams in the 
Jordan Valley was placed under construction 
(1 dunam=0.22 acre. It was proposed that 
two-thirds of the estimated required ex- 
penditure of I£500,000 would be borne by 
the Government, the Jewish Agency, and 
the Jewish National Fund and that the bal- 
ance would be paid by the villages and 
settlements benefiting from the project. 

The ploughing of an additional 500,000 
dunams in the Negev in preparation for 
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winter sowing was begun as part of the 
program of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
large-scale expansion of the areas under 
grain and feeds during 1951-52. The plan 
announced by the Ministry provides for in- 
creases of 50 and 75 percent, respectively, in 
the areas under barley and hay. 

The total damage of winter crops was of- 
ficially assessed at I£400,000, as compared 
with unofficial estimates of I£6,000,000 to 
I£7,000,000. Although refusing to agree to 
increases in prices as a result of the dam- 
age, the Government promised farmers 
assistance by postponing the date for repay- 
ment of the cultivation loan of I£1,000,000 
for seed purchases. The Government also 
announced that no taxes would be collected 
from the farmers affected during the current 
year. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Operations at the port of Haifa continued 
heavy even after the close of the citrus sea- 
son. The volume of goods handled during 
May was 126,268 metric tons, or 30 percent 
higher than during May 1950. Consignees 
were slow to clear cargo from the port area, 
and little progress was made in reducing 
congestion. Reportedly, as a result of the 
slowness of unloading, the British shipping 
lines belonging to the Malta-Alexandria 
Conference decided to increase freight rates 
on cargo for Israel ports by 25 d. a metric 
ton. 

The Director General of the Ministry of 
Communication announced that six vessels 
with a total of 40,000 register tons would be 
added to Israel’s merchant marine during 
the summer months. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Although imports of raw materials for the 
plastic and pharmaceutical industries re- 
mained so low that continued production 
was imperiled, prospects for supplies for the 
textile industry were brighter. Two thou- 
sand bales of Egyptian cotton were bought 
in Italy by the Government, and a contract 
was concluded between the Israel branch 
of an Italian firm for the import of $2,000,- 
000 worth of raw materials and $6,000,000 
worth of fabrics. 

The opening of the Kaiser-Frazer auto- 
mobile assembly plant at Haifa took place 
on June 15. It was expected that the initial 
daily output of 4 cars would be increased to 
20 before the end of the year. The first 
export consignment, destined for Finland, 
was prepared for shipment within a few days 
after the formal opening. 


MINING 


The firsteexpert sent to Israel under the 
United States-Israel Point IV Agreement 
arrived to advise the Government on potash 
production, the mining of bituminous lime- 
stone, and other mineral problems. 

Palestine Potash Ltd., which holds the 
concession for exploitation of the Dead Sea 
mineral resources, was granted an additional 
2 months from June 2, the original deadline, 
until August 2, to comply with the Govern- 
ment’s financial conditions for extension of 
the concession. According to press reports, 
the company had not as yet been successful 
in raising the equivalent of the I£2,000,000 
necessary to rehabilitate the plant and pro- 
vide working capital. Thus, the decision as 
to the fate of the concession was not ex- 
pected before the elections to the Knesset, 
scheduled for the end of July.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, TEL Aviv, June 19, 1951. 


Japan 
Commercial Laws Digests 


INVESTMENTS INVOLVING TECHNOLOGICAL 
ASSISTANCE DESIRED 


The Japanese Government’s Foreign In- 
vestment Commission recently issued the 
fourth in a series of announcements of fields 
in which investments involving technologi- 
cal assistance are desired by Japan. The 
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latest list makes the following revisions in 
the previous list issued by the Commission 
and published in the May 21, 1951, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: 


A. Deletion of the following four items: 
Items (2) and (4) under group (5) Metal 
Industries, and items (1) and (4) under 
group (6) Mechanical Industries. 

B. Addition of new items, as follows: Pro- 
duction of vinyl chloride and the refining 
of oils and fats under group (2) Chemical 
Industries; 

Utilization of olefin and methane gas 
under group (3) Petroleum Industries; 

Production of high-quality steel pipe un- 
der group (5) Metal Industries; 

Production of machine tools, machinery 
for spinning and finishing rayon, mining 
machinery (including crushers) , and chem- 
ical machinery (including cement ma- 
chines) under group (6) Mechanical In- 
dustries; 

Production of vacuum tubes for ultra 
short wave and microwave and technolo- 
gies relating to television under group (7) 
Electrical Machinery Industries; 

Production of cortisone under group (9) 
Pharmaceutical Industries. 


As indicated in the above-mentioned issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the fact that a 
particular field is not included does not pre- 
clude the possibility that it will be given 
consideration in accordance with the stand- 
ards established by the Foreign Investment 
Commission for evaluating foreign invest- 
ments. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw 12-MONTH TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
DENMARK SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.”’’) 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GREECE EXTENDED 


The Greek-Norwegian trade and payments 
agreement of March 12, 1949, was again ex- 
tended for another year by a protocol signed 
in Athens on May 15, 1951. The renewed 
agreement was given retroactive effect to 
January 1, 1951, and will remain in force 
until December 31, 1951, according to a re- 
port dated July 12 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Oslo. 

The new agreement envisages Norwegian 
exports to Greece valued at $2,375,000, 
whereas Norwegian imports are expected to 
total about $700,000. Norwegian exports will 
include fish and fish products, fertilizer, 
paper, and various chemical products. Nor- 
way will import tobacco, bauxite, and dried 
fruits. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTAS OPENED 


The Bank of Paraguay has issued a call 
for import license applications under its new 
exchange budget system, according to a re- 
port of June 1, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy 
at Asuncion. 

Ten categories of goods are included in 
the call and a total value equivalent to $826,- 
300. However, goods which may be purchased 
with “free” (i. e., nontrade agreement) dol- 
lars are limited to one category, consisting 
of $30,000 worth of unexposed X-ray and 
motion-picture film. All the other categories 
may be purchased with pounds sterling, 
Swedish crowns, trade agreement dollars, and 
other currencies. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES TAX REDUCED ON CERTAIN ARTICLES 


The Spanish use and consumption (sales) 
tax on four items was reduced by a decree 
published in the Official Bulletin of June 
26, 1951, states a dispatch of June 29, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The products affected and the revised rates 
(former rates in parentheses), are as follows: 
Cotton yarns, 6 percent ad valorem (12 per- 
cent); footwear, exempt if costing less than 
25 pesetas per pair (formerly exempt if cost- 
ing less than 15 pesetas); solid vehicle tires, 
10 percent ad valorem (15 percent), news- 
print, 6 percent ad valorem (12 percent). 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICALS: PACKING IN SMALL 
UNITS REQUIRED 


Pharmaceutical products sold in Portugal 
must be packed for retail sale in single unit 
packages, by decree-law No. 38,226, published 
in the Diario do Governo of April 18, 1951, 
according to a dispatch of July 16 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Lisbon. 

This decree-law provides that “without 
prejudice to normal packing and sale to the 
public, manufacturers, importers, and dis- 
tributers of pharmaceutical specialties are 
obliged to supply them to pharmacies in 
packages properly sealed, containing only 
one unit of such specialties, when appro- 
priate for sale in such quantities.” 

The decree further provided that the Di- 
rector General of Health would issue a list 
of specialties that must be available in single 
units. This list was published in the Diario 
do Governo of July 10, 1951. 

(Interested United States exporters may 
obtain more detailed information on the 
specialties affected by inquiring of the Eu- 
ropean Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the nearest Field Office of 
the Department.) 


Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Business conditions continued good on the 
whole in May and June, although money was 
tight owing to the volume of merchandise 
arriving under relaxed import controls and its 
slow clearance through the congested port of 
Montevideo. Efforts to improve port condi- 
tions have done little to relieve the situation. 
It is estimated that some 200,000,000 pesos 
worth of goods are now tied up in the port. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

Although no outstanding special import 
quotas were opened (except $7,000,000 for 
hemisphere cotton), the total amount of 
import exchange authorized for first-category 
goods amounted to $92,000,000 for the first 
5 months of 1951, an increase of $21,000,000 
in May alone. 

Uruguay’s extraordinary favorable balance 
of trade for January 1951—$27,890,000 for the 
month, compared with $53,324,700 for all of 
1950—fell off abruptly with the slackening of 
wool shipments, to $2,554,000 in February. 
Wool accounted for $43,612,000 of January 
exports and $60,148,000 for the 2-month 
period. Wool went principally to the United 
States and was the principal item in 
Uruguay’s favorable balance of $39,470,000 
with that country ($30,910,000 of which was 
for January alone). 

During June, arrangements were made for 
shipment of 10,000 metric tons of semirefined 
sunflower-seed oil to Britain at £230 a ton. 
It was also reported that the British would 
purchase 5,000 metric tons of linseed oil of 
the past crop at about £160 a ton and might 
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take an additional 10,000 tons later if it were 
priced around the same figure. The Bank of 
the Republic approved a bid for 17,500 tons 
of wheat flour at $177.85 a ton f. a. s. for 
export to Brazil. 

The wool market was stagnant. An esti- 
mated 15,000 bales of the 1950-51 clip re- 
mained in stock. The Legislature is still 
studying the possibilities of a wool export tax 
or a percentage freeze on prices to growers if 
the market for the 1951-52 clip holds up. 

The first shipments of meat to Britain 
started forward on May 11 in advance of 
the signing of the final Anglo-Uruguayan 
meat agreement on June 7. Despite inter- 
vening negotiations, no changes were made 
from the preliminary agreement reached late 
in April; the minimum quantities of 20,000 
tons of chilled and frozen meat and 3,000 
tons of canned meat were retained, and the 
question of scarce materials from Britain was 
left on an “earnest endeavor”’ basis. 

On June 26 a 3-year commercial agreement 
with Israel was signed. Provision was made 
for export of a minimum 20,000 metric tons 
of kosher meat at $0.415 per kilogram f. o. b. 
Montevideo plus $0.02 to cover the additional 
expense of kosher killing. In return Uruguay 
will import goods from Israel amounting 
to net less than 20 percent of the value of 
meat shipments. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Dollar exchange rates during the period 
strengthened from the May low of 2.075 pesos 
per dollar (selling) to a high of 2.295 on 
June 30. The average for May was 2.13 and 
for June 2.17. Large Argentine purchases of 
dollars in Uruguay for importations without 
exchange operations in that country and 
the improved international situation were 
factors in the free-market rise of the dollar. 

On May 23 the Minister of Finance cal- 
culated the final budget deficit for 1950 at 
35,390,000 pesos, not counting various State- 
controlled enterprises and services working 
at a loss, and estimated the over-all Govern- 
ment arrears at 170,000,000 pesos as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development’s $33,000,000 loan agree- 
ment signed on August 25, 1950, for expan- 
sion of the electric power and telephone sys- 
tems was ratified by the Legislature. 


LABOR 


A strike was called by the Government 
Petroleum Monopoly (ANCAP) Workers on 
June 21. It involved some 3,000 employees 


demanding union recognition, a 6-hour work 
day for Montevideo personnel, salary in- 
creases for refinery workers, and other con- 
ditions. As ANCAP is a Government agency, 
the strike was technically illegal. 

A general sympathy strike scheduled for 
June 29 was only partially effective as many 
of the supporting unions were unprepared. 

The Government electric-power and tele- 
phone monopoly raised wages a flat 40 pesos 
on June 28 with promise of a future percent- 
age raise that would work out at about half 
again that amount. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm conditions continued good. An in- 
teresting shift in Government policy was 
noted in early June when rice marketing was 
decreed free of price controls. Subsequently 
the Government announced that it would 
buy and stockpile 20,000 metric tons, about 
10 percent, of the current bumper corn crop 
at 10 pesos per 100 kilograms, this stockpile 
to be released or withheld from the market 
to iron out sharp price fluctuations, as no 
official minimum price is being set on corn 
either. However, an official wheat price of 
14.50 pesos per 100 kilograms was announced 
for the crop now being planted, against the 
protest of growers accustomed to last year’s 
base price of 16.50 pesos and who wanted 18 
or 20 pesos this year. Bank of the Republic 
Officials anticipate a 15,000,000-peso loss on 
the 1951-52 crop at the 14.50 base price and 
calculate that, should the price be raised to 
20 pesos as growers are asking, the loss will 
run to 25,000,000 pesos. Last year’s wheat 
subsidy cost the Government about 26,000,- 
000 pesos. 

The 1951 agricultural and livestock census 
has been completed and is in process of tabu- 
lation, and the Executive in late June re- 
quested a 1,250,000-peso appropriation for a 
population census to be taken in October. 
This would be the first such census taken 
since 1908.—U. S. EmBassy, MONTEVIDEO, JULY 
5, 1951. 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Wholesale and retail trade in Venezuela 
during June continued only fair. Payments 
were generally slow, and the demand for 
credits continued to exceed the available 
supply. The inventory position in most lines 
remained ample. However, the Venezuelan 
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Foreign Service Reports Series 


Multilithed copies of the following unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are available for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the Office of International Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices of the United States Department of 


No. 45: “Quarterly Mineral Review—India—Fourth Quarter, 1950,” Calcutta, Apr. 30, 
1951. 36 pp. Discusses mining developments and production, exports and imports of 
ores and other minerals (manganese, chrome and kyanite, iron ore, magnesite, copper, 
mica, coal and coke, gold and diamonds); and production, consumption, and foreign 
trade in metals (aluminum, antimony, copper and brass, lead, zinc, gold and silver, iron 


No. 46: “Annual Economic Report—Switzerland—1950,” Bern, Feb. 2, 1951. 37 pp. 
Discusses foreign trade, finance, manufacturing and related industries, agriculture and 
food, construction, tourism, transportation, communications, labor, and economic policy. 

No. 47: “Semi-Annual Report on Fibers—Sisal—British East Africa, Period Ending 
December 31, 1950,” Nairobi, Apr. 16, 1951. 10 pp. Covers production in Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda in 1949 and 1950, and exports, by fiber and by country of desti- 
nation, in 1950; marketing; labor; domestic consumption; and outlook for the hard fiber 


No. 48: “Spain: Annual Economic Report 1950,” Madrid, Mar. 30, 1951, 44 pp. Dis- 
cusses agriculture, industry, foreign trade (import and export data by countries and 
commodities, commercial and payments agreements, trade balance), finance, transpor- 
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budget for the fiscal year, July 1, 1951, toJune 
30, 1952, was approved for 1,951,000,000 bo- 
livares (1 bolivar=US$0.30) on June 29, ang 
resultant heavy Government spending was 
expected to stimulate business over coming 
months. 

Production of crude petroleum declined 
slightly from the all-time high, averaging 
1,701,382 barrels per day in the week ended 
June 18. A contract was signed between the 
Government and a Portuguese promoter for 
the construction of a group of flour mills. 
The contractor was granted the right to ac- 
quire the quantities of wheat needed for 
operations from the International Wheat 
Agreement quota assigned to Venezuela, and 
was granted duty-free entry of wheat and 
equipment necessary for installation and 
functioning of the industry. The first mill 
will be constructed in Caracas and milling 
operations are expected to commence within 
18 months. The Government decreed an 
additional appropriation of 20,000,000 bo- 
livares for the extraordinary highway-con- 
struction program, and decreed a loan of 
30,000,000 bolivares to the Compafiia Ano- 
nima Obras Avenida Bolivar for continuation 
of the Avenida Bolivar construction project 
in Caracas. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY PROTECTION 


Continuation of the Government’s protec- 
tective policy to national industry and agri- 
culture was reflected in restrictions placed 
on meat and frozen-poultry importations, 
which were put under import control on 
January 27. The National Supply Commis- 
sion is now rejecting all requests for im- 
portations of meats, and has established a 
small quota on frozen fowl importations, 
which is being distributed on the basis of 
past importations by the applicants. The 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario, the Government’s 
agricultural bank, was granted a monopoly 
on all rice importations beginning July 1. 
The Bank will act as importer and whole- 
saler. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The Venezuelan delegation, headed by the 
Minister of Agriculture, commenced discus- 
sions on foot-and-mouth-disease eradication 
with the Colombian delegation at San Cris- 
tobal on June 21, and discussions were later 
continued at Bogota. The agenda included 
coordination of plans between the two coun- 
tries for the eradication of the epizootic; 
identification of viruses; interchange of tech- 
nicians; manufacture, transportation, and 
conservation of vaccine; interchange of cat- 
tle for study of foot-and-mouth disease; the 
possibility of Venezuela’s supplying Colom- 
bia with vaccine; and coordination of border 
vigilance between the countries. An addi- 
tional 99,874 animals were vaccinated against 
foot-and-mouth disease by the Foot and 
Mouth Institute, bringing to 332,909 the 
number of animals vaccinated to date. 


AGRICULTURE 


Preliminary figures from the 1950 census 
show a cattle population of 5,359,654 and a 
hog population of 1,292,808. The census also 
shows that since 1937 the area under cul- 
tivation has increased 90 percent and is now 
4,912,921 acres. The Shell petroleum group 
announced it will establish a section to con- 
duct agricultural investigations, primarily 
with agricultural chemicals. Trained inves- 
tigators will be employed from abroad to 
conduct the field work. 


FINANCE 


Sales of dollar foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank in April amounted to $61,- 
495,107 and exceeded purchases by $14,829,- 
330, increasing the excess of dollar sales over 
purchases to $23,671,882, for the first 4 
months of 1951. However, preliminary in- 
formation indicates that dollar purchases in 
May greatly exceeded sales, and were almost 
sufficient to wipe out the foreign-exchange 
deficit. The balance of gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Central Bank were 


(Continued on p. 19) 
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Prepared in: Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


INDIAN REGISTRATIONS 


There were 292,343 motor vehicles reg- 
istered in Indian at the end of 1950. Pas- 
senger cars totaled 152,000, of which the 
United States provided an estimated 45,600. 
Trucks registered totaled 90,270, of which 
67,703 were of United States manufacture. 
Of the 25,630 busses registered, 19,223 were 
of United States manufacture. Only bus 
chassis are imported; the bodies are built 
in India. Motorcycles registered as of the 
end of the year totaled 24,443; the American 
contribution was almost negligible. 

The United States was the source of 209 
of the 8,061 passenger cars and 1,817 of the 
4,914 busses and trucks imported into India 
during 1950. Of the busses and trucks im- 
ported, 4,166 represented chassis only, and 
complete bodies comprised 748. The 1,433 
motorcycles imported during the year were 
mainly from the United Kingdom. 

The average length of service of passenger 
cars in eastern India is estimated at 4 years, 
and of trucks and busses, 5 years. With fre- 
quent replacements of worn parts, vehicles 
keep on the road up to 12 years. Govern- 
ment regulations specify that trucks and 
busses be removed from the roads 12 years 
after the first date of registration. 

Twelve firms in India engage in the as- 
sembly of vehicles, 1 of which also partially 
manufactures vehicles. The total annual 
assembly capacity ib estimated at 80,000. 
Preliminary data on 1950 production show 
that 6,300 passenger cars and 8,000 trucks 
were assembled by Indian factories during 
that year. Many of the simpler components 
and replacement parts are manufactured in 
India, though the country depends upon im- 
ports for the more complex components. 
Indian companies are fabricating increas- 
ingly more types of component parts, as the 
goal is the manufacture of essentially Indian 
vehicles. The Government is scheduled to 
limit passenger-car imports after 1952 to 
those in a completely knocked-down condi- 
tion, in order to promote local manufacture. 

Imports are allotted among the respective 
exchange areas, and importers are permitted 
quotas based on the value of their imports 
in previous years. Large licenses are given 
only to recognized assembly firms. The gen- 
eral dollar scarcity has resulted in reduced 
quotas for imports from the United States. 
The Indian Government has also fixed mone- 
tary ceilings per unit on imports of motor 
vehicles from countries on the dollar ex- 
change, and this system has resulted in the 
exclusion of the higher priced United States 
vehicles. A system of levying import duties 
on parts individually instead of on the whole 
vehicle or assembly kit was introduced in 
1950. This system effected a comparatively 
much higher rate of duty on imports. 

The foreign-exchange allotment for the 
first half of 1951 permitted entry into India 
of 1,400 passenger cars and 5,250 truck and 
bus chassis from the dollar area and 6,000 
passenger cars, 6,857 truck and bus chassis, 
and 2,560 motorcycles from the nondollar 
areas. The estimated demand for motor ve- 
hicles in India in 1951 and 1952, is 30,000 
and by 1955, 50,000 annually. 

United States trucks are preferred in India, 
as they are considered sturdy and reliable 
and replacement parts are more available. 
The Government’s present program for new 
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road construction is expected to extend the 
market for vehicles to more of the rural 
areas. United States spare parts are also 
highly considered among Indian consumers. 


New SPANISH ASSEMBLY PLANT PLANNED 


An assembly plant for Renault 4 CV pas- 
senger cars is planned for Valladolid, Spain. 

If official authorization is given, plans call 
for the plant, using French licenses, to op- 
erate under the name of FASA (Fabricacién 
de Automoviles, S. A.), with an initial capital 
investment of 60,000,000 pesetas (about 40 
pesetas to the United States dollar at the 
official free-market rate of exchange) and 
450 employees capable of turning out 20 to 
25 units daily. 


Fats & Oils 


INDONESIAN INDUSTRY 


Copra production in Indonesia in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 101,261 metric tons, 
slightly below production in the preceding 
3 months but 28 percent above that in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Exports of copra from Indonesia in the 
first quarter totaled 86,350 metric tons, as 
compared with 59,734 tons in the same period 
of 1950, according to the Central Statistical 
Office. 

Palm-oil exports in the first 3 months 
amounted to 8,365 tons as compared with 
16,851 tons in the same months of 1950. 
Shipments of palm kernels amounted to 
1,142 tons, as against 1,280 tons in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

Most of the copra shipped in the first 
quarter went to the Netherlands, but exports 
also went to France, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Singapore, and Penang. The 
palm oil was shipped mostly to the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands, and all of 
the palm kernels were exported to the Neth- 
erlands. 

Copra Foundation stocks dropped from a 
peak of 75,000 metric tons on December 31, 
1950, to about 60,000 tons at the end of 
March 1951. Information as to stocks of 
palm oil and palm kernels is no longer avail- 
able, but in view of current trends in pro- 
duction, domestic utilization, and exports 
it is probable that stock levels increased 
somewhat during the first quarter of 1951. 
Copra Foundation purchases in 1951 are ex- 
pected to total 460,000 tons or much more 
than in 1950. 

An additional market outlet for copra will 
open up later in the year when a desiccated- 
coconut factory begins operations in the 
Minahasa. The plant will be established by 
the Copra Foundation and will process about 
5,000 tons of copra monthly for domestic use 
in candy making. 

The outlook for palm oil and palm kernels 
is still not bright in view of recurrent labor 
difficulties and harbor congestion that affects 
outgoing shipments. A recent survey of 
conditions in Atjeh indicated that the oil 
palms were badly neglected in some areas. 
Native exploitation of estates has done much 
harm and if continued for much longer will 


make many estates worthless for future pro- 
duction. 





The supply position for citric acid in the 
United Kingdom is very tight. None is avail- 
able for export. 





Foodstufits 


ALGERIAN CEREAL PRODUCTION DECLINES 


Preliminary estimates of cereal production 
in the three Algerian Departments as of July 
1, 1951, is 1,609,800 metric tons, as compared 
with the final estimate for 1950 of 1,995,800 
tons. Estimates of 1951 production by types 
of grain are as follows: Hard wheat, 613,700 
tons; soft wheat, 274,600 tons; barley, 583,100 
tons; and oats, 138,450 tons. 

Import requirements for soft wheat in the 
1951-52 season are currently estimated at 
about 100,000 tons. This figure, however, is 
tentative and may be revised when the rate 
of grain commercialization can be observed. 


AUSTRALIA’S CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The principal varieties of citrus fruit pro- 
duced in Australia are navel and valencia 
oranges. Production of citrus fruit in 1950— 
51 is estimated at 6,993,550 bushels, about 9 
percent greater than the 6,393,838 bushels 
produced in the preceding season and almost 
equal to the record crop of 7,055,945 bushels 
in 1948-49. 

The estimated production of 5,787,600 
bushels of oranges and mandarins in 1950-51, 
showed an increase of about 6 percent over 
the 5,418,899 bushels produced in 1949—50. 

Oranges are the only variety of citrus fruit 
exported in quantity from Australia; exports 
of lemons and grapefruit are small. Exports 
of citrus fruit from Australia in the year 
ended June 30, 1950, amounted to 26,967,200 
pounds, of which 25,639,100 pounds were 
oranges. These exports were somewhat less 
than the 29,279,600 pounds shipped in the 
preceding year, when a record crop was pro- 
duced. Of total exports of oranges in 1949- 
50, 18,884,700 pounds, or 73.5 percent, went 
to New Zealand and 6,151,800 pounds, about 
20 percent, to Singapore, as compared with 
17,823,200 pounds (62 percent) and 7,548,100 
pounds (26 percent), respectively, to these 
destinations in the preceding year. Most of 
the remainder of the 1949-50 exports went 
to the United Kingdom, Hong Kong, Malaya, 
Aden, .and Australian territories. Of total 
shipments of 802,200 pounds of lemons in 
1949-50, 341,600 pounds went to New Zealand 
and 287,900 pounds to Singapore. Of total 
exports of 395,300 pounds of grapefruit 304,- 
700 pounds went to Singapore. 

Shipments of citrus fruit from the 1950-51 
season’s crop have been much heavier than 
in the preceding year. Exports in the 9 
months ended March 31, 1951, totaled 28,- 
492,100 pounds, as compared with 22,140,700 
pounds in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. This increase was largely 
due to increased shipments to the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand. Exports of 
oranges to these two destinations amounted 
to 16,399,200 pounds and 4,984,600 pounds, 
respectively, as compared with 15,730,700 
pounds and 200 pounds, in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding fiscal year. 
Further, 1,068,100 pounds of oranges were 
shipped to Sweden in the 9 months ended 
March 31, 1951; none were exported to that 
destination in 1949-50. On the other hand, 
exports of 3,825,800 pounds of oranges to 
Singapore were 1,015,400 pounds less than 
shipments of 4,841,200 pounds in the 9 
months ended March 31, 1951. 

Of total shipments of 454,600 pounds of 
lemons in the 9 months ended March 31, 
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1951, 180,500 pounds went to Singapore and 
128,900 pounds to the United Kingdom. Of 
the total exports of 373,100 pounds of grape- 
fruit, 295,100 pounds went to the United 
Kingdom. 


RIcE STORAGE IN Et SALVADOR 


High prices and shortages have character- 
ized the Salvadoran rice situation in recent 
months. Prices have been the highest in 
more than a decade. For the first time in 
several years, El Salvador is a net importer 
of rice rather than ‘an exporter. 

According to a preliminary figure, imports 
of rice in 1950 amounted to about 90 metric 
tons. 

By decree 100 of May 31, 1951, a duty-free 
period extending to August 31, 1951, was 
established for rice. This is the first time 
in a decade that large rice imports were 
made. It has been officially estimated that 
initially about 500 tons of clean rice was 
contracted for in Nicaragua. Should im- 
ports from Nicaragua prove insufficient to 
meet local needs, then additional imports 
will be arranged elsewhere. It has been 
stated that from 1,000 to 1,500 tons of rice 
may have to be imported in 1951 to fulfill 
requirements until the next crop is har- 
vested and marketed. 


Inp1A’s TEA EXPORTS 


Exports of tea from India in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 totaled 128,165,197 pounds, ac- 
cording to official statistics. Of that amount, 
128,162,799 pounds was black tea and 2,398 
pounds green tea. The United Kingdom was 
the leading customer, taking 77,838,316 
pounds; the United States ranked second as 
@ purchaser, with 13,870,342 pounds; and 
the Irish Republic third, with 10,680,9°4 
pounds. The remainder went to Canada, 
Australia, Iran, Egypt, European Turkey, 
Chile, Netherlands, and other areas. 

India’s exports of black tea during the 
financial year 1950-51 (April 1950—March 
1951) totaled 430,314,332 pounds, of which 
the United Kingdom took 278,102,935 pounds, 
the United States 37,598,023 pounds, and 
Canada 20,978,613 pounds. The remainder 
went to a number of countries. 


ITALIAN FILBERT CROP AVERAGE 


Preliminary trade estimates place the 1951 
Naples-Avelline filbert crop at about 44,092,- 
000 pounds, unshelled basis. The current 
crop is much better than producers expected 
in view of the excellent 1950 crop. It is 
about one-third less than the reported 66,- 
138,000 pound 1950 crop, compares favorably 
with the 1949 crop of 48,501,200 pounds, and 
is larger than the 33,069,000 pounds produced 
in 1948. 

As of the end of March 1951, 17,010,032 
pounds of shelled filberts and 24,550,646 
pounds of the unshelled nuts had been 
exported during the first 7 months of the 
1950-51 crop year. Exports of shelled filberts 
during the first quarter of 1951 amounted 
to 3,170,010 pounds, valued at 1,058,645,000 
lire (625 lire=US$1.); 808,206 pounds of 
unshelled filberts, valued at 103,654,000 lire, 
were exported to foreign destinations during 
the same 3-month period. 

The shelled filberts went to Germany, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Norway, 
and other countries. Unshelled nuts went 
to Germany, Denmark, Sweden, United King- 
dom, France, Egypt, and other countries. 

Producers and exporters report that neg- 
ligible amounts of the 1950 filbert crop re- 
main in the hands of exporters or dealers. 
It has been estimated that 5,511,500 to 6,613,- 
800 pounds, unshelled basis, of the 1950 crop 
remained unsold at the middle of June 1951. 
The greater part of remaining stocks were in 
the hands of speculators. It was believed 
that all 1950 stocks would be exhausted be- 
fore the new crop arrived on the market. 

The trend of the 1951 market for filberts, 
cannot as yet be determined. Prices around 
the middle of June were too high to en- 
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courage inquiries from abroad. Many foreign 
purchasers must wait for the import reg- 
ulations or quota systems of their respective 
countries to be established. 


New ZEALAND DatrRy Propucts GAIN 


Butterfat production in New Zealand in 
the first 11 months of the 1950-51 season 
(July 1950-May 1951) totaled 428,957,000 
pounds, an increase of almost 7 percent over 
the 402,247,000 pounds produced in the cor- 
responding period of the 1949-50 season and 
almost 19 percent over the 5-year average of 
361,480,000 pounds. 

Creamery-butter production in the first 
11 months of the 1950-51 season amounted 
to 177,000 tons, a gain of 8 percent, as com- 
pared with 163,900 tons in the same period of 
1949-50. 

Cheese production in the first 11 months 
of the 1950-51 season totaled 108,200 tons, an 
increase of 3 percent over the same period 
of 1949-50, when 105,000 tons were produced. 

Butter graded for export in the 10-month 
period August 1950-May 1951 totaled 151,570 
tons, as compared with 143,299 tons in the 
corresponding period of the preceding sea- 
son. Cheese graded for export during the 
same 10-month period totaled 102,535 tons, 
as against 98,779 tons in the like period of 
the 1949-50 season. 

Stocks of butter in storage at the end of 
May 1951 totaled 30,492 tons, as compared 
with 14,777 tons on the corresponding date 
in 1950. Storage stocKs of cheese also were 
larger, totaling 27,396 tons, as against 20,884 
tons at the end of May 1950. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE Prospects Goop 


Nicaraguan coffee planters are optimistic 
about prospects for the 1951-52 crop, and 
some are of the opinion that production for 
export will amount to about 300,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). This figure is about midway be- 
tween the 346,146 bags produced from the 
1949-50 crop and the quantity that will 
probably be exported from the 1950-51 har- 
vest recently concluded. 

Export shipments of coffee from the pcrt 
of Corinto in the second quarter of 1951 
amounted to 90,930 bags, of which the United 
States took 83,660 bags, Panama 2,267 bags, 
the Netherlands, 2,012 bags, Beigium 1,958 
bags, Canada 850 bags, Italy 139 bags, and 
Germany 44 bags. 

In addition to the shipments of coffee from 
Corinto, the traditional port of egress for 
Nicaraguan coffee, 13,465 bags were shipped 
during the 1951 season from the Pacific coast 
port of San Juan del Sur. These shipments 
were more or less in the nature of trial ship- 
ments made by several of the larger coffee 
planters to determine the feasibility of 
future large-scale exports from that port. 

A total of 244,444 bags of coffee have now 
been shipped from Nicaragua during the 
1950-51 coffee season. Taking into consider- 
ation the 18,986 bags warehoused in Corinto 
as of July 1, as well as small quantities in 
warehouses in the interior, it is now clear 
that total exports from the 1950-51 harvest 
will approximate 270,000 bags. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Produets 


DANISH CENSORS CuT U. S. FILMs 


A total of 315 feature titles received final 
approval by Danish censors during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1951, 9 more than in 
the preceding year. United States produc- 
tions totaled 225, about 71 percent of all 
features approved, and the remaining foreign 
films came principally from the United King- 
dom, Sweden, France, Germany, and Italy. 
Thirteen of the feature films approved were 
produced in Denmark. Compared with the 
preceding year, feature titles included more 
Danish, French, German, and Italian pro- 





ductions and fewer from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Sweden. Com- 
pared with censorship activities in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, more films were reviewed, 
fewer were cut, there were no rejections, and 
a greater proportion was approved for uni- 
versal exhibition rather than limited to adult 
audiences. 

Cuts were made in 27 feature films before 
19 titles were approved for universal exhibi- 
tion and 8 for showing to adults only. of 
the 27 feature films cut, 23 were United 
States films. Deletions from United States 
films consisted of scenes emphasizing bru- 
tality, grim details of death or injury, 
cruelty to animals, or scenes that might 
otherwise horrify, terrify, or harm children. 


MANY EGYPTIAN THEATERS SHOW ONLY 
HoME FILMs 


Latest statistics on the motion-picture in- 
dustry and trade in Egypt indicate that 
there are at present some 260 motion-picture 
theaters in operation, having an estimated 
total seating capacity of 255,000. During the 
year 1950, 432 feature films were released in 
Egypt, of which 237, or about 55 percent, 
came from the United States. About 20 per- 
cent of the feature films released were Egyp- 
tian productions and the remaining 25 per- 
cent were European films. However, nearly 
80 percent of the theaters in Egypt regularly 
show only Egyptian films. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAQ 


Applications for licenses to import United 
States motion pictures into Iraq were ac- 
cepted by the Iraqi Government from March 
7 to 27, 1951. To mid-June, however, dollar 
allocations for this purpose had not been 
made. The Director General of Imports 
has said that he believes similar allocations 
and manner of distribution will be employed 
in 1951 as in 1950, namely, that $200,000 will 
be set aside for United States film imports 
by the same eight representatives of United 
States film companies. 

During the 11 months ended May 20, 1951, 
a total of 527 full-length feature films were 
censored in Iraq, 323 of which were United 
States productions. During this period three 
United States films were rejected, one be- 
cause of unflattering references to the Arabs, 
the second for religious reasons, and the 
other because of “‘domestic implications,” as 
the picture portrayed bandits and Iraq is 
having difficulties with banditry. 

Three new indoor theaters have opened in 
Baghdad since the fall of 1950, and one open- 
air theater is being changed to an indoor 
theater. During this same period one thea- 
ter closed because of financial difficulties. 
The amount of theater equipment imported 
during 1950 was negligible. The equipment 
installed in the new theaters was purchased 
locally from stocks on hand. Two of the 
new theaters have installed Italian-made 
projection and sound equipment. Air-con- 
ditioning and air-cooling are becoming the 
vogue in the-Iraqi theaters. Four theaters 
have recently installed air-cooling systems 
and another is installing such asystem. The 
cooling units are of domestic manufacture. 

Theater proprietors in Baghdad state that 
their business has suffered a 25- to 40-per- 
cent loss as a result of the Jewish emigration. 
United States films, excluding cowboy-type 
productions, are reported to be the heaviest 
losers. 


HONG KONG EQUIPMENT MARKET 


There are 41 motion-picture theaters in 
Hong Kong, with a total seating capacity of 
39,179. United States projection and sound 
equipment predominates in the theaters. 
More than half of the theaters have installed 
new projectors and practically all have in- 
stalled new sound equipment since the war. 
About 10 theaters are equipped with locally 
assembled sound equipment which may re- 
quire replacement in the near future. The 
United States is also the principal supplier 
of arc lamps. 
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There is a good market in Hong Kong for 
projector accessories and replacement parts, 
screens, rewind reels, and projector carbons. 
The need for projector carbons is urgent. 
The last shipment of carbons from the United 
States was reportedly received in September 
1950, and there is a growing demand for re- 
placements. British projector carbons are 
being ordered more frequently and United 
States suppliers are fearful that they will 
lose this market. 

Seventeen theaters have some form of air 
conditioning: 12 are cooled by mechanical 
refrigeration and 5 by forced draft fans. 
The potentialities for selling air-condition- 
ing equipment are limited to new theaters 
as it would mean a capital outlay too great 
for most of the older theaters. 

There are 9 studios in operation, all en- 
gaged in the production of entertainment 
films. Average yearly production has been 
about 200 films, but 1951 production is ex- 
pected to be much lower because of the short- 
age of raw film. Present studio equipment is 
considered only fair. Only 1 studio is using 
up-to-date United States equipment, and the 
others use locally made equipment. The 
prospect of selling new studio equipment is 
considered poor because of the unsound 
financial condition of most of the studios, 
the shortage of raw film, and the limited 
market for the Chinese dialog films made in 
Hong Kong. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ISRAEL 


Although the transfer of foreign exchange 
from Israel is strictly controlled, a currency 
transfer agreement signed in 1949 permits 
the transfer of ‘‘out-of-pocket” expenses not 
in excess of $80,000 annually, to be divided 
among the 10 principal United States film 
companies distributing films in _ Israel. 
“Out-of-pocket” expenses are defined as the 
New York invoice price of films and pub- 
licity plus transportation costs to Israel. 
This agreement was to expire on June 30, 
1951, but negotiations for a 1951-52 exten- 
sion have been carried on and United States 
film companies are pressing for permission 
to transfer at least some part of their film 
royalties. 

Distributors estimated that approximately 
300 feature films, including 200 United States 
pictures, 20 Italian, 15 French, 15 Russian, 
15 British, and 35 others are presented an- 
nually for censorship. There are no signifi- 
cant adverse criticisms of United States 
films, and rejections for censorship reasons 
have been reduced toa minimum. Although 
there continue to be press reports and specu- 
lation concerning the establishment of an 
Israel film production industry, there is little 
evidence that professional films will be pro- 
duced in the near future. 

There are 110 motion-picture theaters in 
Israel with an estimated total seating capac- 
ity of 70,000. A new theater with 2,500 
seats is under construction in Tel Aviv and 
the same company plans to build two addi- 
tional theaters, one in Haifa and one in 
Jerusalem. Motion-picture-theater prices 
range from 100 to 420 prutoth (1 pruta=0.28 
US cent). In larger cities the average 
feature plays to a full theater, and it is 
generally necessary to make reservations in 
advance. Gross receipts of theaters is esti- 
mated as approximately I£1,250,000 annu- 
ally (I£1—US$2.80). It is estimated that 


United States films gross about I£700,000 
annually. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Natural rubber production in Brazil in 
May is estimated at 2,068 long tons, com- 
pared with 2,795 tons in April and 1,580 tons 
in May 1950. These figures represent gross 
Weight with no allowance for moisture con- 
tent. Output for the first 5 months of 1951 
was estimated at 14,479 tons, up 18.7 percent 
from the 12,199 tons reported for the like 
period of 1950. 
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Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank amounted to 2,243 tons in May, bring- 
ing the January—May 1951 total of 13,137 
tons, as against the January—May 1950 figure 
of 10,335 tons. 

Shipments of natural rubber from pro- 
ducing to consuming centers of Brazil de- 
clined to 1,528 tons in May from 1,966 tons 
in April, but were well above the May 1950 
shipments of 1,050 tons. In the first 5 
months of 1951 such shipments totaled 
10,031 tons, compared with 9,474 tons in the 
like period a year ago. 

At the end of May, rubber stocks held by 
the Amazon Credit Bank totaled 8,445 tons, 
consisting of 5,899 tons in producing areas 
and 2,546 tons in the consuming centers of 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Porto Alegre. 
Such stocks totaled 9,626 tons a month 
earlier and 11,607 tons on May 31, 1950. 

According to preliminary data, the first 
shipment of 400 metric tons of Malayan rub- 
ber was imported into Santos in May and 
was part of 2,700 tons licensed for import by 
the Export Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil. The remaining 2,300 tons is ex- 
pected to arrive in several shipments by the 
middle of August. Before the end of 1951 
the Amazon Credit Bank expects to obtain 
five additional licenses covering 1,400 tons 
each, which will complete the 9,700 tons of 
Malayan rubber estimated as necessary to 
meet the 1951 requirements of the Brazilian 
rubber-products industry. 

Tire factories in the State of Sao Paulo are 
reported working at only 75 percent of 
normal capacity because of a shortage of 
natural rubber, caused by disruption of 
transportation from the Amazon Valley. 


Tobaceo 


CANADA EXPECTS BUMPER CROP 


Unofficial estimates point toward the larg- 
est tobacco crop in Canada’s history in 1951. 
There are two reasons for this expected in- 
crease: One is the large prospective acreage 
of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario and the 
other is the unusually good growing condi- 
tions that have prevailed. 

The allotment for Ontario’s flue-cured 
tobacco is about 114,000 acres, but it is 
likely that only about 105,000 acres will be 
planted. This acreage would be the largest 
ever planted to flue-cured tobacco in 
Canada. Since an average yield of 1,250 
pounds per acre is possible in Ontario, total 
production of flue-cured tobacco in that 
Province would thus reach about 131,000,000 
pounds in 1951. Ontario’s biggest crop of 
flue-cured tobacco was 115,000,000 pounds 
in 1946. 

Flue-cured tobacco production in Quebec 
Province may also be above normal. The 
estimated 1951 acreage is about 5,000. At 
900 pounds an acre the total yield would be 
4,500,000 pounds. The previous record was 
4,300,000 pounds in 1948. 

Allowing for an unusually small production 
in British Columbia (around 100,000 pounds), 
the total flue-cured tobacco crop of Canada 
in 1951 could be estimated at 135,800,000 
pounds. Such production would be far 
above the record of 119,000,000 pounds in 
1946. The only other years in which 
Canada’s flue-cured tobacco production ex- 
ceeded 100,000,000 pounds are the past 3 
years, as follows: 102,400,000 pounds in 1948; 
116,600,000 pounds in 1949; and 108,200,000 
pounds in 1950. 

The burley tobacco outlook is different. 
Because of an accumulation of large stocks 
(about a 4-year supply) the acreage for 1951 
has been sharply reduced. The 1951 burley 
acreage in Ontario may have dropped to 
about 3,400, as compared with 11,385 acres 
in 1949. Thus burley production in 1951 
may amount to only 4,000,000 pounds. This 
figure compares with the 1950 production of 
5,600,000 pounds and an average of more 
than twice that amount in preceding years. 
Production of burley tobacco in Canada in 


1951 will probably be the lowest in the 
century. 

The acreage planted to dark tobacco in 
Ontario is estimated at 800. At 1,250 pounds 
an acre the yield would be about 1,000,000 
pounds, compared with only 700,000 pounds 
last year and about 2,100,000 pounds in 1949, 
which was about a normal crop. 

The 1951 acreage of cigar tobacco in On- 
tario and Quebec is estimated at about 4,000, 
as compared with 3,200 in 1950 and 3,600 in 
1949. At 1,200 pounds an acre the yield 
would total about 4,800,000 pounds, a little 
more than the crop of last year or the year 
before. 

The acreage in pipe tobacco is estimated 
at about 1,200. This acreage is somewhat 
below the average of 1950 and 1949 but is 
not far from normal. At 900 pounds an acre 
production would total about 1,000,000 
pounds. 

Canada’s exports of leaf tobacco in the 
first 4 months of 1951 totaled 18,679,000 
pounds, as compared with 13,151,000 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1950 and 10,- 
452,000 pounds in the like period of 1949. 
The heavier export, particularly to the 
United Kingdom, will probably continue 
throughout the year. 

Most of Canada’s tobacco export is to the 
United Kingdom. The British West Indies 
is the only other important importer. The 
British allocated $6,000,000 in 1947 for the 
purchase of Canadian tobacco, $7,000,000 in 
1948, $8,000,000 in 1949, and $9,000,000 in 
1950. Later another $1,000,000 was added to 
the $9,000,000 and somewhat later about 
$500,000. These amounts are used for pur- 
chasing tobacco of the following year’s crop 
for importation. Thus, the 1950 allocation 
of about $10,500,000 will apply to imports 
of tobacco during 1951. This system ac- 
counts for the increase in January to April 
of this year above Canada’s tobacco exports 
to Britain in 1950. 

Canada’s imports of tobacco continue to 
become of less and less importance. In the 
past 30 years imports have steadily dwindled 
from about 25,000,000 pounds a year to less 
than 2,000,000 pounds in each of the past 
10 years. They fell from 1,700,000 pounds in 
1946 to 1,300,000 pounds in 1950. In the 
first 4 months of 1951 imports were less than 
in the corresponding period of 1950. Most 
of the imports are of unstemmed cigar leaf 
from the United States, stemmed leaf from 
Cuba, and Turkish tobacco from Rhodesia, 
Turkey, and the United States. The total 
import in 1951 probably will be the record 
low. 


PHILIPPINES TO INCREASE LEAF EXPORTS 


Philippine shipments of tobacco products 
during the first 4 months of 1951 consisted 
entirely of 846,000 cigars and 1,808 metric 
tons of leaf tobacco. Hong Kong received 
415,000 of the cigars exported and the United 
States and territories 359,000, and the re- 
mainder went to several other countries. 
Of the leaf tobacco exports, Spain took 1,308 
tons, French Africa 240 tons, French East In- 
dies 120 tons, United States and Territories 
43 tons, and Belgium 81 tons, and the re- 
mainder went to other countries. 

If the present rate of exportation is main- 
tained for the remainder of the year, 1951 
liftings of leaf tobacco can be expected to 
reach the postwar high of over 5,000 metric 
tons in 1949, whereas cigar shipments may 
equal to 1950, volume of 2,124,000. This de- 
velopment appears quite possible in view 
of the improved dollar position of the Re- 
public, which has permitted a relaxation of 
import restrictions on foreign leaf tobacco 
and thereby also released a corresponding 
volume of domestic leaf for export. 





The Taiwan Fertilizer Manufacturing Cor- 
poration (Formosa) produced 15,430 metric 
tons of phosphatic fertilizers and 570 tons of 
calcium carbide in the first quarter of 1951. 
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Twenty-five-Percent Increase in 
Power Rates in East Africa 


The East African Power and Lighting Co. 
announced on June 22, 1951, an increase of 
25 percent in domestic electricity rates to 
be effective from July 28. This increase af- 
fects consumers in Nairobi and the adjoin- 
ing area which includes the following 
communities: Athi River, Fort Hall, Kabete, 
Karen, Kikuyu, Limuru, Ngong, Ruiru, and 
Thika. The company states that rising costs 
of fuel, salaries, and materials necessitate 
the increase. 

At the present time only 63 percent of the 
power generated by the East African Power 
and Lighting Co. for the Nairobi area is 
hydroelectric. The price of Diesel oil for 
thermal units has risen from 120 shillings 
23 cents (East African currency; 100 cents=— 
1 shilling) per ton in 1939 to 274 shillings 
45 cents. During the same period the cost 
of erecting 1 mile of 40-kilovolt electric 
mains has risen from £600 to £1,500. Ac- 
cording to the company, the maximum de- 
mand for electricity in the Nairobi area has 
risen from 3,000 kilowatts in 1939 to 16,890 
kilowatts in 1951. 

The East African Power and Lighting Co. 
is the sole electric-power utility for Kenya 
and Tanganyika. Electric power generated 
in Kenya and Tanganyika by the company 
during 1950 amounted to 95,489,801 and 
48,475,490 kilowatt-hours, respectively. Ac- 
cording to the company, there is no prospect 
for reduced rates in the Nairobi area prior 
to completion of the Wanji and Tana River 
hydroelectric projects. 


Inauguration of Direct 
Wireless Telegraph Service 
Between London and Baghdad 


On July 1, 1951, the first direct wireless 
telegraph service was inaugurated between 
Baghdad and London with an exchange of 
messages between the Iraqi Minister of Com- 
munications and Works and Director Gen- 
eral of Posts and Telegraphs in Baghdad and 
the British Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs in London. 

The rates of the new services will be 22 
percent less than previously when the tele- 
grams were sent via Cairo. 

In view of the recent successful telephone 
tests which were made between Baghdad 
and London, the Director General expects 
direct telephone service to be opened be- 
tween those cities as soon as details of opera- 
tion and rates can be agreed upon. Direct 
telephone services with Egypt (Cairo) are 
also expected to begin in the future. 


New Hydroelectric Power 


Project for French Guinea 
The first ground was recently broken on 
the project to harness the “Great Falls” of 


the Samou River which will provide energy 
for an electric-power plant which will pro- 
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vide electricity to the towns of Conakry and 
Kindia in French Guinea. 

The first surveys on this project were made 
in 1948, and in 1950 the company, Energie 
Electrique Guinee, was formed. 

The Great Falls project includes: (a) 
Building a small dam above the Great Falls 
of the Samou; (b) constructing an under- 
ground pipe and surface conduit to bring 
the river flow from the dam down to the 
power station below the falls; and (c) in- 
stallation of a 9,000-kw. station to consist 
of two 4,500 generators and construction of 
two dams on two feeder streams of the 
Samou—some 5 and 8 miles, respectively, 
behind the site of the first dam. 


Road Building in Mexico 
Continues to Move Ahead 


On a visit in June to the Merida consular 
district, the Minister of Communications and 
Public Works of the Mexican Federal Gov- 
ernment inaugurated the Hoctun-Izamal 
road, which was built through the coopera- 
tion of the Secretaria de Comunicaciones y 
Obras Publicas, Henequeneros de Yucatan 
and private capital. He also laid the first 
stone for construction of the Muna-Santa 
Rosa highway, which will open up a large 
productive agricultural area. The Minister 
stated during his visit that the Merida-Pro- 
greso road will eventually be rebuilt and 
that the road from Carmen to Puerto Real 
will be completed during the present calen- 
dar year. He also said that the President oi 
Mexico had instructed him to invest 10,000,- 
000 pesos in the Merida-Caribbean highway 
and that he was reasonably certain this road 
would be completed by August 1952. 


Mexico Plans New Roads for 
Opening of New Mining Areas 


The Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works has announced a program of 
road construction in the mining areas of 
Mexico, in an effort to ease the transporta- 
tion problems which have long been hinder- 
ing the mining industry. 

In many areas of Mexico, there are mineral 
deposits which have not as yet been ex- 
ploited because of the lack of transportation. 
There are* many regions without roads or 
railroads, and minerals mined in these areas 
must be transported by muleback from the 
mines to the nearest railside, in some cases 
a considerable distance from the mines. 
Many small producers in these areas have 
been obliged to abandon their properties, 
and opening of many others has been pre- 
vented. 

The Ministry of Communications is now 
making a study of the transportation prob- 
lems in the mining regions of Mexico and 
instituting projects for road construction. 
Three projects are being considered—one in 
the State of Queretaro, one in the State of 
Michoacan, and another in the Zimapan 
region of the State of Hidalgo. The projects 
include building new roads, as well as im- 
proving existing ones. 

















It is expected that improved transporta- 
tion will have the effect of substantially in- 
creasing production of the mines in those 
areas, as well as improving the living stand- 
ards of the town concerned. 


New Ferry Route Between 
Denmark and Germany 


A new daily ferry service was opened on 
July 15, 1951, between Gedser, Denmark, and 
Grossenbrode, Germany. The route is served 
at present only by the Danish State Railways’ 
(DSB) double-track railway steam ferry 
“Danmark.” It is understood, however, that 
the German Railways have a 4,000-gross-reg- 
ister-ton, double-track railway motor ferry 
under construction at the Howaldt-Werke, 
at Kiel, Germany. When completed early 
in 1953, this new ferry will be put into service 
on the Gedser-Grossenbrode route. At pres- 
ent there is one sailing daily each way. 

Until the necessary railway construction 
works have been completed in Grossenbrode, 
the route will not be able to transport trains 
for connecting transit. It is expected that 
transit railway traffic will begin in October 
1951. 

The road distance from Copenhagen to 
Hamburg, via Gedser-Grossenbrode, is 250 
kilometers less than the usual route over the 
Danish main islands and Krusaa, but travel 
by the former route includes 34 hours of 
sailing as compared with 11% hours by the 
latter. Persons traveling by automobile over 
the new route save some time. 

The travel time from Copenhagen to Ham- 
burg by train is reduced by 1 hour only, on 
account of the difficulties encountered in 
Grossenbrode through customs and passport 
formalities. However, the Gedser-Grossen- 
brode route will have the advantage of a 
more convenient arrival hour in Hamburg. 
Departing by train from Copenhagen for 
Gedser at 07.00 h., Hamburg can be reached 
at 17.07 h., whereas by using the ordinary 
railway route through Denmark, departing 
Copenhagen at 10.50 h., Hamburg is reached 
at 21.55 h. 


Germany’s Inland-Waterway 


Traffie 


The Association for the Safeguarding of 
Rhine Shipping Interests (Verein zur Wahr- 
ung der Rheinschiffahrtsinteressen) states 
in its annual report for 1949-50 that aston- 
ishing reconstruction work has been carried 
out under most difficult conditions during 
the past 5 years in Western German shipping, 
harbors, and water construction. 

In 1945, following the capitulation of Ger- 
many, a survey of conditions on the country’s 
inland waterways revealed that nearly half 
of the 737 bridges, or a total of 335, had been 
destroyed, and 147 bridges had been dam- 
aged. The report indicates that 267 bridges 
had been reconstructed by the beginning of 
1951 and that 36 bridges were then under 
construction. Further extent of the destruc- 
tion is shown by the fact that 110,000 tons 
of steel and 80,000 tons of concrete were lost 
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at the important lower Rhine extending from 
Emmerich to the former zone border near 
Rolandseck. In this stretch of water, 956 
barges, 177 tugs, 78 motor vessels, and 400 
smaller vessels were destroyed and sunk. 

On the day of the currency reform the 
German Rhine fieet comprised 1,070,000 tons, 
including approximately 90,000 tons of mo- 
torized vessels. Tonnage increased to 1,340,- 
000 tons at the beginning of 1951, but this 
was principally from the repair of damaged 
vessels. New construction comprised only a 
few thousand tons, largely motor vessels. 
The capacity of the German tug boats on the 
Rhine approximates 187,000 hp., and has re- 
mained practically unchanged during recent 
years. The present tonnage of the German 
Rhine shipping which equals about 50 per- 
cent of the prewar capacity, now ranks fifth 
in the international Rhine fleet, as compared 
with third place during the prewar years. 
The Netherlands Rhine fleet now holds first 
place. 

A total of 15,000,500 tons was shipped on 
the inland waterways in Land North-Rhine- 
Westphalia during the first quarter of 1951, 
compared with 11,144,300 tons during the 
like period of 1950, an increase of 35 percent. 
Outgoing traffic increased by 1,453,200 tons 
in the first 3 months of 1951 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1950, as indi- 
cated in the following comparative figures: 


Traffic in Land North-Rhine-Westphalia 


[In metric tons] 


Total traffic Outgoing traffic 


Month | 
| 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
January 4, 762, 900) 3, 127, 200) 2, 832, 900 2, 207, 200 
February 5. 025, 900) 4,032, £00) 3, 125, 700) 2, 746, 700 
March 5, 211, 700) 3, 984, 200) 3, 140, 100.2, 679, 300 
Total 15, 000, 500,11, 144, 300) 9, O98, 700.7, 633, 200 


Increasing traffic on inland waterways of 
North Rhine-Westphalia increased by 2,390,- 
700 tons during the first 3 months of 1951, 
when compared with the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, as indicated in 
the following table: 


Incoming Traffic 


[In metric tons] 


1951 1950 
January 1, 980, 000 920, 000 
February 1,900,200 1, 286,100 
March 2,071,600 1,305, 000 
‘4 owes — 
Total 5,901,800 3,511,100 


Activity in Germany’s inland shipping on 
the Rhine River during the first quarter of 
1951 increased by far more than could be 
expected from developments in the last 6 
months of 1950. Sailings during the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 2,844,000 ton-kilom- 
eters, exceeding the total sailings in the 
like period of 1950 by 50 percent and averaged 
3,320 ton-kilometers per sailing. Full opera- 
tion in the canal districts, however, does 
not reach this average. International tran- 
sit traffic on the Rhine River also increased 
from 826,000 tons in the first 6 months of 
1950 to 1,375,000 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1951. 


North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board Issues 


Annual Report for 1950 


The recently issued Annual Report of the 
Narth of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
States that in 1950 the Board supplied 105 
villages, hamlets, and housing areas; added 
22,140 new customers; generated 877,979,479 
kilowatt-hours of electricity; and installed 
197,950 kilowatts of hydroelectric plant, and 
5,980 kilowatts of Diesel plant, or a total 
Capacity of 203,930 kilowatts. 


August 13, 1951 


The Board’s program of the development 
of the water-power resources of the High- 
lands had attained the following status by 
the end of 1950: 

Total Estimated annual 

capacity output 

Kilowatts Kilowatt-hours 
In operation .. 199, 700 376, 000, 000 


Under construction__ 229, 300 465, 000, 000 
Promoted and _ just 
sCnrUes ........ 196,350 736, 000, 000 
Promoted aS &, 100 27. 500, 000 
Under survey _ 278,500 1, 068, 000, 000 
Total_______. 913,800 2, 672, 500, 000 


The total capacity of generating plant in- 
stalled in the Board’s generating stations 
at the end of the year and the number of 
kilowatt-hours generated at these stations 
during the year were as follows: 

Kilowatt- 
Kilowatts hours 
installed generated 

284,750 521, 524, 062 

130,875 284, 374, 805 


Water power__-_- 
., ees eligi caamcia 
Diesel (for public sup- 
ae igee i ieseeeste= Ba 
Diesel (for temporary 
constructional sup- 
ply) . 8, 060 19, 632, 962 


29, 285 52, 447, 650 


Total 452,970 S877, 979, 479 


Corresponding 
total for 1949. 250,970 710,194, 025 


The 877,979,479 kilowatt-hours generated 
were disposed of as follows: 


Percentage 
increase (+) 
Kilowatt- or decrease (—) 
hours compared 
Quantity sold with 1949 


Sold in Board's 

area 586,578,058 +14.8 
Sold to British Elec 

tricity Authority. 135,936,400 +141.8 
Used in the construc- 

tion of hydro- 

electric schemes 19,000,000 — 29.6 
Lost in transmission 


and distribution. 136,465,021 +17.9 


Total__ 877,979,479 + 23. 


~ 
Oo 


The area supplied by the Board comprises 
approximately three-fourths of the total area 
of Scotland. 


Salvadoran Power Company 
Authorized To Raise Rates 


By resolution No. 260, of July 2, 1951, the 
Salvadoran Minister of Economy has author- 
ized the Canadian-controlled San Salvador 
electric company, Compafiia de Alumbrado 
Eléctrico de San Salvador (CAESS), to raise 
power rates to adjust for increased fuel costs. 
The company’s application for this authori- 
zation had been pending since April 1949. 
Under resolution No. 261, of the same date, 
the Minister denied the company’s later ap- 
plication for permission to adjust rates to 
make up for increased costs of salaries and 
labor benefits. CAESS generates about 60 
percent and distributes about 70 percent of 
all electric power being sold in El Salvador. 


Provisional License Granted 
Bharat Airways for 
Caleutta-Hong Kong Service 


The Indian press, recently stated that the 
Air Transport Licensing Board, which met in 
New Delhi on June 30, 1951, granted tempo- 
rary 60-day licenses to the Himalayan Avia- 
tion, Ltd., for scheduled operation of a non- 
stop freighter service between Calcutta and 
Mohanbari (near Dibrugarh) and a passenger 
service on the Calcutta-Allahabad-Ahmeda- 
bad route. 

Airways (India) Ltd. was granted a provi- 
sional 60-day license for scheduled operation 
on the Gauhati-Bagdogra-Patna-Kanpur- 
Agra-Delhi run. The company, however, will 
not be entitled to carry traffic originating in 
Delhi and destined for Patna or Kanpur, and 
vice versa. 


An application by Bharat Airways Ltd. for a 
license on the Delhi-Jullundur-Srinagar 
route was rejected. The same company, how- 
ever, was given a 6-month license for sched- 
uled operation on the Calcutta-Rangoon- 
Bangkok-Hong Kong route subject to pro- 
curement of the necessary permits from the 
foreign Governments concerned. The com- 
pany will have no right to carry traffic orig- 
inating in Calcutta and destined for Ran- 
goon, and vice versa. 

Both the inland and external licenses will 
be valid from the date of commencement of 
the services. 


Highway-Construction Work 
Continues in Mexico 


The first 20 kilometers of the asphalt sur- 
face road being constructed between Chi- 
huahua City and Cuauhtemoc have been 
opened to traffic. This road, which will be 
98 kilometers long and 11 meters wide, 
should be one of the finest in northern Mex. 
ico, when it is completed. Original plans 
called for completion by next October, but 
it may not be finished until the early part 
of next year. 

The Secretary of Communications and 
Public Works, during a recent visit to Ciudad 
Juarez, announced publicly that the section 
of the Central Highway extending between 
that border city and Chihuahua City wiil 
be widened to a total of 13 meters, from its 
present 8 meters, in order to cope with in- 
creasing traffic. It appeared from his state- 
ment that plans for this project have already 
been approved, but the Secretary did not 
announce when actual construciton work 
will begin. 


Indian States Enter Highway 
Transportation Field 


The bullock cart with iron tires for some 
time has been the backbone of the system of 
transport of goods and people in the rural 
areas of India and is even now the prevalent 
mode of short-distance transport except in 
areas round the cities and industrially im- 
portant locations, such as plantations, min- 
ing and quarry areas, and factory sites. 
According to official figures, nearly 2,240,- 
000,000 rupees are invested in bullock carts, 
which in 1950 carried 100,000,000 tons of 
goods. (1 rupee=approximately 21 US cents; 
16 annas=1 rupee, and 12 pies=1 anna.) 

In the smaller towns and urban areas, the 
horse-drawn vehicle, known as tonga or ikkKa, 
in various places, has only recently been 
replaced by taxis and privately owned motor 
vehicles. Thus, although the number of 
motor vehicles, including private cars, taxis, 
busses, lorries, and motor cycles, on the 
roads of India has been increasing year by 
year for a number of years, the total force 
available for transport of men and materials 
is inadequate for the needs of the country. 
It has been estimated that whereas there 
is 1 car for every 4 persons in the United 
States and 1 for 18 in Great Britain, there is 
1 motor vehicle for 1,200 persons in India. 

The days of private bus operators appear 
to be numbered in India. Many of the 
States are in favor of complete State owner- 
ship of road transport as a necessary step in 
the reduction of wasteful competition be- 
tween the railways and busses. They also 
favor rational development of the transport 
system in the States so that lucrative routes 
are not overworked at the expense of the 
less-developed areas of the interior. The 
States of Bombay and Madras were the 
earliest to start State ownership of the trans- 
port system in the principal cities, and the 
process will be completed over the next few 
years. The original suggestion of the Cen- 
tral Transport Advisory Council was the set- 
ting up of tripartite companies to control 
bus transportation in the different States, 
the State governments and the railways to 


(Continued on p. 23) 
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Many Oversea Buyers Attend 
1951 British Industries Fair 


A record number of 19,226 oversea buyers 
attended the British Industries Fair, April 
30—May 11, 1951, giving a flying start to the 
Festival of Britain, reports the U. S. Embassy 
in London. The largest groups of these buy- 
ers came from Australia (1,400), Nether- 
lands (1,250), India (1,030), South Africa 
(1,000), United States (900), France (800), 
and Canada (430). Nearly 3,000 exhibitors 
participated with goods valued at $280,000- 
000. These exhibits occupied more than 
1,000,000 square feet of space at Olympia and 
Earls Court in London and at Castle Brom- 
wich in Birmingham. About 335 British 
manufacturers in the textile industry, the 
largest group represented, put on what Brit- 
ish sources term, “the biggest show of its 
kind seen in the United Kingdom.” 

Among the British Colonial Territories, 
Hong Kong, represented by a delegation of 
about 120 people, reported interest in the 
displays of textiles, hardware, plastic prod- 
ucts, needles, and toys, and were well satis- 
fied with the business obtained. The Gold 
Coast also had exhibits of the cacao, min- 
eral, and timber industries, as well as handi- 
craft in ivory, gold, silver, leather, ebony, and 
hard-woven materials. 

The heavy-equipment exhibits at Castle 
Bromwich in Birmingham were impressive. 
Many items, including foundry molding ma- 
chines, printing machinery, and machinery 
for the manufacture of woven-wire fencing 
were in full operation. “Sold” signs were 
seen On many pieces of machinery early dur- 
ing the fair. 

Textile manufacturers also received satis- 
factory export orders. Large orders were 
placed for hollow ware. Dutch buyers were 
active this year. One order involved 10,000 
electric washing machines, according to a re- 
port in the London Times. The printing- 
machinery section attracted the serious at- 
tention of many buyers, some of whom de- 
cided to make comparisons with goods offered 
at the Dusseldorf, Germany, and other ex- 
hibitions before placing orders. A worsted 
manufacturer sold his production for months 
ahead. A Sussex firm had an inquiry for 
250,000 children’s shopping baskets and an 
order for 30,000 dolls’ rocking cradles. 
Fewer complaints of prices were heard from 
European and United States buyers than 
last year, however, shortages of materials, 
particularly steel, as well as cardboard and 
packaging materials, took on a serious aspect 
for British suppliers. A pin manufacturer 
turned down a considerable amount of busi- 
hess in steel goods because of the lack of 
sufficient raw materials. Some smaller print- 
ing-machine firms took orders only on con- 
dition of assurance of raw materials. A 
manufacturer of farming and gardening im- 
plements refused a £500,000 order because of 
a shortage of workmen and uncertainty of 
supplies. Long delivery dates caused Aus- 
tralian buyers some concern. 

Much foreign buying was predicated on the 
assumption that world prices for manufac- 
tured goods would hold for some time yet. 
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United States buyers indicated interest in 
British platinum jewelry, as this rare metal 
is in short supply in this country. They 
placed orders for substitutes of tung oil 
(usually supplied by China), steel file cabi- 
nets, desks and lockers, furniture, ostrich 
skins, dressing-table accessories, hand-made 
woodware, pipe racks and smokers’ accesso- 
ries, as well as unusually packaged confec- 
tioneries. Although it was impossible to ob- 
tain an estimate of the volume of business, 
the fair’s press section reported that orders 
placed with various manufacturers approxi- 
mated £5,000,000, equivalent to about 
$14,000,000. 

ECA-U. S. Department of Commerce par- 
ticipation in BIF originated in 1950 and was 
continued this year. Stands were located in 
London and Birmingham. Representatives 
of the Department of Commerce were in 
attendance to discuss matters relating to 
marketing British goods in the United States. 
Such questions as identification of sales rep- 
resentatives, methods of distribution, adver- 
tising, and packaging were received from ex- 
hibitors at the fair, as well as visitors from 
the United Kingdom and numerous foreign 
countries. An average of 45 inquiries were 
handled daily. The reaction in British busi- 
ness circles was favorable to the project. In 
charge of the Commerce group was Mr. F. 
Preston Forbes, Director, International Trade 
Development Division, Office of International 
Trade. Among his associates: J. H. Bark- 
meier, Acting Director, British Common- 
wealth Division, and Henry Dempsey, Chief 
of the new Foreign Business Section, Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, also of the 








Revised List of Foreign 
Products Exhibitions in 
the U. S. Now Available 


The “List of Foreign Products 
Exhibitions in the United States” 
prepared in the Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions Branch, International Trade 
Development Division, Office of 
International Trade, was revised in 
July 1951. It contains 54 events, 
arranged by cities. Besides the 
names of the exhibitions, it shows 
dates, locations, sponsors, type of 
products, and purpose. 

Interested persons may obtain a 
copy of this release from the Field 
Offices of the Department located 
throughout the United States, price 
15 cents. A copy has been sent to 
all United States Diplomatic and 
Consular Offices for reference 
purposes. 























Office of International Trade; E. Paul Hawk, 
Commercial Adviser, Export Promotion Di- 
vision, ECA-OSR, Paris; and members of the 
commercial staff of the U. S. Embassy in 
London. 

This annual event is proving to be an 
important market for world traders as the 
defense mobilization programs of the United 
States and allied nations gather greater im- 
petus. This fair has always been a market 
of great interest to United States buyers, 
as is evident by the attendance of 900 this 
year. It is urged that fair officials be advised 
as early as possible of planned visits to the 
1952 fair scheduled for May 5-16. Interested 
persons should contact the BIF in care of 
the Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds 
Road, London, W. C. 1, England, directly or 
through the Commercial Department, British 
Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Additional information on other specific 
business results may be found in the May 1z 
issue of the British Board of Trade Journal. 


Hanover Heavy Industries Fair 
Surpassed Last Year’s Record 


Nearly 800,000 people attended the 1951 
Heavy Industries Fair at Hanover, Germany, 
April 29—May 8, an increase of 150,000 over 
1950. Attendance included about 50,000 for- 
eign visitors, largely from the United King- 
dom, the Scandinavian countries, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and there were many 
from other countries, including 40 business- 
men from the United States. 

More than 2,600 exhibitors, 150 of whom 
represented foreign firms, participated, an 
increase of 900 firms over last year. Two 
hundred firms, mostly of the electrical in- 
dustry, were from Western Berlin. To ac- 
commodate these exhibitors, the fair had 22 
halls providing 144,000 square meters of 
space, twice as much as was used in 1950, 
and 40,000 square meters of outdoor space. 
(1 square meter=10.76 square feet.) 

The German machine-tool industry had 
the largest representation. Public interest 
in this section-was enhanced by the show- 
ing of newly patented items. This display 
afforded buyers an excellent opportunity for 
surveying all types of German industrial 
machinery in one location. Many machine 
tools and production machines were in op- 
eration. Exhibitors of machine tools num- 
bered 1,190, or 47 percent of the total. The 
second largest group represented was the 
electrical goods industry, with 587 exhibitors, 
or nearly 25 percent. 

The most significant exhibits of the 15 
United States firms represented were in the 
transportation, office machinery, and indus- 
trial contro! and instruments fields. 

Foreign buying was particularly active. 
The countries making wheaviest purchases 
were Netherlands, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Indonesia, Austria, East Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Peru, Chile, and Iran. 
Leading in sales were machine toois, fol- 
lowed by woodworking and electrical ma- 
chinery. The German textile-machinery in- 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Oflicial 
Chile Peso do 
Banking market 7 
Provisional commercial © 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia do Bank of Republic § 


Basic 8 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 


Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador 


Sucre Central Bank (official) 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basie 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
do 
Free 
Peru : Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do . 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


1 See explanatory notes fcr rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average copsists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

‘Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

’ Established July 25, 1950: average for August through 
December. 

§See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 
12 November-—December. Kate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian average for February. 


December 


New basic rate established 


See explanatory 


EXLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—_Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect; Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), Auction (4.94), 
and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the 
beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, 


August 13, 1951 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 


1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 








Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
1949 1950 1951 make Date 
? . j ; Rate | equivalent hr 
(annual) | (annual) (April ae U.S. 1951 
currency 
(i 7.50 7. 7. 50 $0.1333 | June 28 
(1) 2 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
()) 214.04 14. 04 14. O8 . 0710 Do. 
42.42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | June 1 
111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 | 190.00 . 0053 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 .0534 | June 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60.10 60. 10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 59. 00 . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 83. 00 90. 00 O11] Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | June 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 60 7 . 1325 Do. 
13. 50 9 13. 50 15.15 .0660 | July 10 
17. 63 18. 36 17. 76 . 0558 Do. 
2.04 16 2,02 2. 20 .4950 | June 30 
8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 .1156 | July 12 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 .2000 | May 31 
127.00 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 6. 98 . 1379 Do. 
6. 60 . 1667 | June 28 
9. 00 9. 00 -1111 Do. 
19. 00 29. 00 . 0454 Do. 
17. 78 14.85 14. 95 14.95 . 0669 June 30 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15. 16 . 0660 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 | July 20 
$2.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.15 . 4348 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 3! .2985 June 30 
3.35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


the rate structure was modified to provide for 6 rat®s 


viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6)» 
auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respeetively, and consolidated into 
a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Rolivia—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Columbia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Author- 
ized remittances on account of registered capital could 
be made at the official rate. Under a new exchange con- 
trol system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling is established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and sur- 
charges ranging from 55 to 100 percent are applied to 
importations of merchandise included in second, third, 
and fourth categories. Nontrade transactions net eli- 
gible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate. 





(Continued from p. 12) 


equivalent to $334,446,518 on April 30. Gov- 
ernment revenues in April amounted to 
275,097,486 bolivares and exceeded expendi- 
tures by 90,199,664 bolivares, reducing the 
budget deficit for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1950-51 to 181,399,649 bolivares. 
Preliminary May figures show that Govern- 
ment income for that month was approxi- 
mately 97,000,000 bolivares greater than ex- 
penditures.—U. S. Empassy, CARACAS, JULY 3, 
1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


CACAO AND COFFEE SUBSIDY FunpD May BE 
ESTABLISHED 


A subsidy fund for growers of coffee and 
cacao is expected to be established soon by 
the Venezuelan Government, according to 
a statement recently made to the press by 
the president of the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, who is also president of the Venezuelan 
Association of Cacao Growers. Cacao and 
coffee producers have never been satisfied 
with the Government’s decree of May 26, 
1948, which provided a favorable rate of 
exchange on cacao and coffee exports based 
upon world market prices for these prod- 
ucts. Increasing cacao prices have reduced 
the preferential exchange rate benefit which 
exporters had previously received on their 
exports. High world coffee prices also haye 
eliminated the preferential exchange rate 
privilege to coffee exporters since early in 
1950. 





Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of government obligations and to purchases by govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar 
(10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign-exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 to 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the degree 
of essentiality of the goods to be imported; and the rate 
of 9 guaranies is aprlied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invisi- 
bles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1-percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of 
the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports 
were paid for at one or another of the following given 
rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article to 
the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applied to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applied to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


The Balance of International Payments, 
Vol. I of the Theory of International 
Policy. By J. E. Meade. 1951. 432 
pp. Price, $5.50. Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
NM. ¥, 

This book’ deals with the problems of re- 
storing equilibrium to international balances 
of payments. It does not deal direct with 
the detailed problems of specific balance-of- 
payments situations, but rather is a study of 
the contribution which theory can make in 
the choice of principles of balance-of-pay- 
ments policies. It covers the relation be- 
tween full employment and the balance of 
payments, and the effect on the balance of 
payments of inflationary and deflationary 
financial policies, exchange depreciation, ex- 
change control, and trade restrictions. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the problems which 
arise in considering the balance of payments 
between many countries, such as discrimina- 
tion and nondiscrimination, hard and soft 
currencies, and multilateralism and bilater- 
alism. 

The argument is supported by arithmetical 
illustrations and tables. 


Year Book of the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. Thirtieth annual issue 
(for 1950). 1951. 112 pp. Price, $3 
postpaid. American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Statistics on copper are somewhat repre- 
sentative of the general content. They in- 
clude such data as production of ore by 
countries of origin, 1943-50, and production 
of the world on a smeltery or comparable 
basis; world consumption, 1936-50; United 
States refinery output, 1944-50; distribution 
of copper deliveries outside the United States, 
1948-49; production, shipments, and stocks, 
1936-50; production of refined copper by 
United States primary refiners, 1933-50, and 
deliveries by primary refineries, 1943-50; con- 
sumption, stocks, sales, and sales position 
of the copper producing and consuming in- 
dustries; world reserves as officially reported; 
principal world producers and disposition of 
their copper, and production of leading for- 
eign and domestic companies, 1936-50; 
United States foreign trade; and United 
Kingdom consumption, foreign trade, and 
prices. Other metals dealt with in con- 
siderable detail include lead, zinc, gold, and 
silver. Production and other data are given 
also for aluminum, antimony, cadmium 
metal, magnesium, molybdenum, cobalt, 
nickel, platinum, tin, brass and bronze, and 
sundry ores, metals, and metallic compounds. 


United Nations Public Finance Sur- 
vey—Venezuela. 1951. 87 pp. Price, 
75 cents. Columbia University Press, 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


This study, prepared by the Fiscal Division 
of the Department of Economic Affairs, 
United Nations, is the first of a series of 
public finance surveys which distinguish 
themselves from the Division’s Public Fi- 
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AND REPORTS 


nance Information Papers by their greater 
scope and more-analytical character. 

Main subjects summarized in the intro- 
duction and treated in individual sections 
include: The fiscal administration of Vene- 
zuela, Government expenditure, autonomous 
institutions, allocations to States, Govern- 
ment receipts, public debt and the cash 
balance and foreign exchange holdings, and 
the fiscal basis for economic stability and 
development. An appendix discusses tax 
provisions (taxes on income and inher- 
itances, import duties and supplementary 
import duties, export duties, revenue from 
Government monopolies and semimonopo- 
lies, and excises); revenue from mineral, 
petroleum, and lumber production; harbor 
dues and other shipping-service charges; and 
other dues, fees, and miscellaneous revenue. 
A statistical summary of budget accounts is 
included in an annex, as are tables on ex- 
penditure, receipts, current and capital ac- 
counts, and the cash surplus or deficit and 
cash position of the Treasury. 


Report on Internal Financial Stability 
(Paris, October 15, 1949). Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation. 
52 pp. Price, 75 cents. Received in 
July 1951 from United States publisher, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


way, New York 27, N. Y. 


This report presents conclusions of the 
Working Party of Experts on Internal Finan- 
cial Stability, which was set up to examine 
individual reports from ERP participating 
countries on their internal financial position. 

The report is in two parts. Part I gives a 
general account of the postwar internal 
financial trends of the participating coun- 
tries, of the policies adopted, and of the 
conclusions reached by the Working Party 
concerning the present position (1949) and 
prospects for the immediate future. Part II 
sets out the salient facts regarding each 
country’s present financial situation and the 
conclusions of the Working Party upon it. 
The report seeks to show how participating 
countries have striven to overcome the in- 
flation or inflationary tendencies that marked 
the first postwar years, and the results that 
have been achieved. 


Budgetary Structure and Classification 
of Government Accounts. United Na- 
tions. 1951, 100 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 


way, New York 27, N. Y. 


This report, prepared by the Fiscal Division 
of the Department of Economic Affairs, 
United Nations, treats of the budgetary 
structure and classification of central gov- 
ernment accounts in general, with a brief 
consideration of the application of struc- 
tural and classification techniques to pro- 
vincial and lacal authorities. Country ap- 
pendixes present the main features of the 
budget systems of Italy, Sweden, the United 
States, and the U.S.S. R. 

The report states that, while in practice 
it is not possible to divorce budget classifi- 








World-Trade Publications 


of U. S. Department of Commerce 











Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac. 
company the order. 


Supplement to List of Commodities Sub- 
ject to Chilean Price Control. World Trade 
Series No. 14—Supplement. July 1951. 2 pp. 
Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Honduras. World 
Trade Series No. 17. May 1951. 11 pp. Price 
15 cents. 

Sources of Information on American Firms. 
World Trade Series No. 19. May 1951. 4 pp. 

Establishing a Business in Mexico. World 
Trade Series No. 39. June 1951. 18 pp. Price 
20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Panama. World 
Trade Series No. 42. June 1951. 12 pp. Price 
15 cents. 

List of Foreign Product Exhibitions in the 
United States. World Trade Series No. 46. 
July 1951. 11 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Forthcoming Trade Fairs and Exhibitions. 
World Trade Series No. 50. July 1951. 22 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 

United States Trade With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Annual 1949 and 
1950, and Quarterly 1950. International 
Trade Statistics Series. June 1951. 

United States Trade With European and 
Asiatic Countries in the Soviet Bloc, Annual 
1949 and 1950, and Quarterly 1950. Interna- 
tional Trade Statistics Series. May 1951. 10 
pp. Price 10 cents. 

United States Trade With The Sterling 
Area and Canada, Annual 1949 and 1950, and 
Quarterly 1950. International Trade Statis- 
tics Series. July 1951. 21 pp. Price 25 cents. 





cation and structure from budget procedure 
and management, an attempt has been made 
to effect this separation insofar as possible 
and to deal with structure and classification 
alone. Main subjects discussed are compre- 
hensiveness in budgeting, the distinction 
between current and capital account and 
the considerations affecting such separation, 
revenue classification, other issues (foreign 
and domestic transactions, calendar year and 
fiscal year, an@ cash and accrual basis), 
classification in provincial and local budgets, 
and the applicability of classification sys- 
tems. A technical appendix presents, with 
discussion, a general framework which might 
be adjusted to the specific needs of a country. 
The accounts shown represent a complete 
consolidation of the financial transactions 
of the central government, the public under- 
takings, and the social insurance funds. 


Tokyo Foreign Trade Directory. 1951. 
260 pp. Price not specified. Tokyo 
Foreign Trade Association, c/o Foreign 
Trade Section, Tokyo Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment Office, 1, 3-chome, Marunouchi, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


This directory presents an alphabetical list 
of exporters, importers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, etc., with address, telephone 
number, cable designation, bank references, 
and commodities handled. Firm names are 
shown also under a classified listing of com- 
modities and services. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Presidential Proclamation 


Action Under Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 


On August 1, 1951, the President signed a 
proclamation giving effect to sections 5 and 
11 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, which provide that, as soon as prac- 
ticable, he shall withdraw the benefits of 
trade-agreement concessions “to imports 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and to imports from any nation or area dom- 
inated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement,” and shall pre- 
vent the importation of certain furs which 
are the product of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. He also signed, on 
August 1, 1951, a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under this basic proclamation (1) 
providing that reductions in rates of duty 
made in trade agreements should be sus- 
pended after the close of business August 
$31, 1951, in the case of a list of nations and 
areas (including Communist China and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany) as to which such 
withdrawal would not on that date conflict 
with any international obligations, and (2) 
preventing the importation of specified kinds 
of furs from Communist China after the close 
of business August 31, 1951. 

As pointed out in Department of State 
Press Release No. 597 of July 6, 1951, steps 
have been taken to terminate most-favored- 
nation commitments to Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Soviet Russia. De- 
partment of State Press Release No. 689, is- 
sued July 31, 1951, deals with the withdrawal 
of trade-agreement concessions from Czecho- 
slovakia. When it is found practicable, as a 
result of the above steps, to suspend the 
trade-agreement benefits from these coun- 
tries, and to prevent the importation of 
furs from Soviet Russia, the dates on which 
such actions are to take effect will be simi- 
larly notified by the President to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the proclamation. 

The texts of the proclamation and letter 
signed August 1, 1951, follow: 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


WHEREAS sections 5 and 11 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 50, 82d Congress) provide as follows: 


“SEC. 5. As soon as practicable, the Pres- 
ident shall take such action as is necessary 
to suspend, withdraw or prevent the appli- 
cation of any reduction in any rate of duty, 
or binding of any existing customs or ex- 
cise treatment, or other concession con- 
tained in any trade agreement entered into 
under authority of section 350 of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1950, as amended and extended, 
to imports from the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and to imports from any 
nation or area dominated or controlled by 
the foreign government or foreign organi- 
zation controlling the world Communist 
movement.”’ 

“SEC 11. The President shall, as soon as 
practicable, take such measures as may be 
necessary to prevent the importation of 
ermine, fox, kolinsky, marten, mink, musk- 
rat, and weasel furs and skins, dressed or 
undressed, which are the product of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or of 
Communist China.” 


WHEREAS an important element in deter- 
mining when it may be practicable to apply 
these provisions to particular articles is the 
ability to do so consistently with the inter- 
national obligations of the United States; 

WHEREAS, in giving effect to the proce- 
dures available to free the United States from 
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international obligations existing with re- 
spect to some of the nations and areas cov- 
ered by the above provisions, it will not be 
practicable to apply such provisions to all 
such nations and areas at the same time; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRU- 
MAN, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said sections 
5 and 11 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, do proclaim: 


Part I 


That the application of reduced rates of 
duty (including rates of import tax) estab- 
lished pursuant to trade agreements here- 
tofore or hereafter entered into under the 
authority of section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as originally enacted or as amended 
and extended (ch. 474, 48 Stat. 943; ch. 22, 
50 Stat. 24; ch. 96, 54 Stat. 107; ch. 118, 57 
Stat. 125; ch. 269, 59 Stat. 410; ch. 678, 62 
Stat. 1053; ch. 585, 63 Stat. 697; Public Law 
50, 82d Congress), shall be suspended with 
respect to imports from such nations and 
areas referred to in section 5 as may be 
specified in any notification pursuant to this 
part of this proclamation given by the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
published in the Federal Register, which are 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on such date as may be speci- 
fied for each such nation or area in the noti- 
fication, or are so entered or withdrawn 
thereafter until such date as may be so speci- 
fied in a later notification and so published 
for the termination of such suspension. For 
the purposes of this part the term “imports 
from such nations and areas” shall mean 
articles imported directly or indirectly into 
the United States from nations or areas 
specified in an effective notification, but 
shall not in any case include articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
other nation or area. 


Part II 


That the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house, for consumption of ermine, fox, ko- 
linsky, marten, mink, muskrat, and weasel 
furs and skins, dressed or undressed, shall 
be prohibited as to products of such nations 
and areas as may be specified in any noti- 
fication pursuant to this part of this procla- 
mation given by the President to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and published in the 
Federal Register, on such date as may be 
specified for each such nation or area in the 
notification, and thereafter until such date 
as may be so specified in a later notification 
and so published for the termination of such 
prohibition. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE AT THE City of Washington this 
lst day of August in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 

By the President 

(S) Harry S. TRuMaN. 
(S) DEAN ACHESON. 
Secretary of State. 


AvucustT 1, 1951. 
My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Pursuant to Part 
I of my proclamation of August 1, 1951, carry- 
ing out sections 5 and 11 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, I hereby notify 


you that the suspension provided for therein 
shall be applicable with respect to imports 
from the following nations and areas which 
are entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption after the close of business 
August 31, 1951: 


Albania 

Any part of China which may be under 
Communist domination or control 

Estonia 

The Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin 

Associated States of Indochina: 
Any part of Cambodia, Laos, or Vietnam, 
which may be under Communist domina- 
tion or control 

Any part of Korea which may be under 
Communist domination or control 

The Kurile Islands 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Outer Mongolia 

Rumania 

Southern Sakhalin 

Tanna Tuva 


Pursuant to Part II of that proclamation of 
August 1, 1951, I hereby notify you that the 
entry, or withdrawal from warehouse, for 
consumption of ermine, fox, kolinsky, mar- 
ten, mink, muskrat, and weasel furs and 
skins, dressed or undressed, shall be pro- 
hibited after the close of business August 31, 
1951, as to products of any part of China 
which may be under Communist domination 
or control. 

My letter addressed to you on May 30, 1942, 
with reference to duties proclaimed in con- 
nection with trade agreements entered into 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements 
Act, shall be superseded after the close of 
business August 31, 1951. 

Sincerely yours, 
(S) Harry S. Truman. 

The Honorable 

JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Concessions Withdrawn 
From Czechoslovakia 


The United States has requested that the 
item “Termination of Obligations Between 
the United States and Czechoslovakia” be 
placed on the agenda of the Sixth Session of 
the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, scheduled to con- 
vene at Geneva on September 17. The fol- 
lowing statement concerning the United 
States’ position in this matter has been cir- 
culated to the Contracting Parties: 

The United States has determined to with- 
draw from Czechoslovakia the benefits of 
trade-agreement tariff concessions. 

Since the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia are Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the United 
States proposes that at the Sixth Session all 
of the obligations existing between it and 
Czechoslovakia by virtue of the provisions of 
the Agreement should be formally termi- 
nated. This statement is a brief explanation 
of the factors involved in the United States 
decision. 

When in 1947 the Contracting Parties 
framed the obligations to one another which 
are contained in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, it was assumed that the 
political relations of the countries concerned 
would be such that it would be in their 
mutual interests to promote the movement 
of goods, money, and people between them. 
It is now apparent that this assumption is 
no longer valid as between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia. On the contrary, rela- 
tions between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia have been progressively impaired by 
manifestations of Czechoslovak ill will 
toward the United States. The property of 
American nationals in Czechoslovakia has 
been confiscated, without compensation or 
any serious attempt on the part of Czecho- 
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slovakia to settle this matter. American 
firms have been persecuted and harassed to 
such a degree that it is virtually impossible 
for them to do business with Czechoslovakia. 
Procurement of ordinary trade information 
essential to the conduct of commercial en- 
terprises has been declared a crime. The 
United States has been forced, on extremely 
short notice, to reduce drastically the per- 
sonnel of its Embassy in Prague. American 
citizens have been imprisoned without justi- 
fication. American charitable and welfare 
organizations have been forced to discon- 
tinue their work. 

The impairment of economic relations has 
been aggravated by the progressive integra- 
tion of Czechoslovakia’s economy into the 
Soviet bloc. Czechoslovakia has openly de- 
clared its intention of administering its 
economy solely in the interests of the bloc. 
It has granted a special and guaranteed po- 
sition in its economy to Soviet bloc corpora- 
tions. It has left no room for doubt that its 
commitments to the United States are being 
subordinated or disregarded in the carrying 
out of its undertakings as a part of the Soviet 
economic bloc. 

The United States attaches considerable 
importance to the maintenance of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as an 
instrument through which nations which are 
in agreement on its broad objectives can 
work together in the economic sphere. The 
United States is of the view, therefore, that 
in the interests of maintaining the integrity 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in its application to trade among na- 
tions with normal relations, the existing 
situation between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia should be frankly and un- 
equivocally recognized by the Contracting 
Parties, and the obligations between the two 
countries embodied in the Agreement, al- 
ready rendered a nullity by political events, 
should be formally dissolved. 


Effective Date of Norway’s 
GATT Concessions 


The President on July 23, 1951, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, authorized 
the application, as of August 2, 1951, of 
certain additional United States tariff con- 
cessions negotiated at the 1950-51 tariff con- 
ference at Torquay, England, under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
action was taken in consequence of the sig- 
nature by Norway, on July 3, of the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement. 

The provisions of the protocol require that 
a country signing it shall put into effect, on 
the thirtieth day after signing, the conces- 
sions which it negotiated at Torquay, but 
may withhold concessions initially negoti- 
ated with another country until the thirtieth 
day after that other country had also signed 
the protocol. 

The United States is continuing to with- 
hold, under this provision, practically all its 
concessions initially negotiated with Austria, 
Brazil, Denmark, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Indonesia, Italy, Korea, Peru, and 
Turkey, until those countries have signed 
the ‘Torquay Protocol. In addition to Nor- 
way, seven other countries with which the 
United States negotiated at Torquay—the 
Benelux Customs Union (Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands), Canada, the 
Dominican Republic, France, and Sweden— 
have signed the Torquay Protocol, and 
United States concessions to those countries 
have been put into effect. 

At Torquay the United States obtained 
from Norway concessions on various agri- 
cultural and industrial products including: 
Certain ‘fresh and dried fruits; vegetable 
juices; lard; ash and fir products; certain 
chemicals; lubricating oils and petrolatum; 
cotton sail cloth; tractors; electric hand 
tools; various machinery items; aircraft 
parts; and miscellaneous articles. Conces- 
sions granted by Norway to other countries 
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(Continued from p. 18) 


dustry, which had its first important exhibit 
since the war, also enjoyed good sales. Many 
manufacturers gave priority to export orders. 
It was reported that the Hanover Fair was 
successful from the point of view of Ham- 
burg exporters, who developed many foreign 
trade contacts, particularly through the 
Hanseatic Export Trade Exchange set up at 
the fair. This exchange functions as an 
export agency for the chambers of commerce 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and Luebeck. 

German purchases of office machines were 
reported to have been fairly heavy. This 
branch of industry, with 78 participating 
firms, had its largest postwar display. The 
exhibits of several United States firms in this 
field aroused great interest among German 
visitors. 

The volume of sales at the fair is said to 
have been limited by shortages of raw ma- 
terials. Among the industries affected were 
rubber and sheet metal; electrical appli- 
ances, because of the copper shortage; and 
plastics, because of shortages of phenol and 
casein. 

Evaluation of the success of the fair in 
terms of total business done is not possible. 
German press and businessmen, however, 
are in unanimous agreement that the fair 
was the best of its kind held in postwar Ger- 
many and will have a long-term boosting 
effect on the export of German industrial 
goods. 

The dates of the 1952 Hanover Spring Fair 
are not yet known. Further information on 
the event may be obtained either directly 
from Deutsche Messe-und Ausstellungs A. G., 
Hanover, Germany, or from Mr. Henri Abt, 
Director, German-American Trade Promo- 
tion Office, Empire State Building, Suite 
6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Participation To Be 
Large at Zagreb Fair 


Many firms from Austria, Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Trieste are planning to take part in the 
International Trade Fair of Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia, September 15-30, 1951, states a recent 
report from the U.S. Consulate there. Nearly 
18,000 square feet of space will be occupied 
by the products of these countries. 

Buyers will find on exhibit metallic and 
nonmetallic ores and concentrates, chemicals 





and manufactures of metals, as well as the 
products of the lumber and wood-processing, 
building, textile, leather, and agricultural 
industries. Of special interest to Uniteq 
States buyers will be the following materials: 
Chrome, bauxite, copper, asbestos, refined 
lead, raw and powdered zinc, antimony, mer- 
cury, and bismuth. In chemical goods, there 
will be available aluminum oxide, silicate of 
potash, and tinning extracts. Many other 
items of interest will be offered for sale by 
Yugoslavia to foreign buyers at the fair. 

The Yugoslav Government has especially 
invited United States manufacturers to par- 
ticipate with exhibits of locomotives, rails, 
lorries, parts for automobiles, tractors and 
parts, agricultural and dairy machinery and 
equipment, apparatus and _ instruments, 
laboratory equipment for wine cellars, wine 
pumps, and bottle fillers and labelers; also 
filter asbestos, stabilizers and thermorefrig- 
eration, Diesel motors of different power, 
analytic balances and precise measuring in- 
struments, radio sets for fishing boats, spe- 
cial woodworking instruments, machines for 
naval construction, electric materials for ship 
installations, ice-making machines, marine 
engines, tinned sheets, steel ropes, ship 
chains, anchors and other steel castings, ma- 
chines and apparatus for wood carvings and 
etchings, typewriters and adding machines, 
and modern household and consumer goods 
in general. 

Information on this event was published in 
the July 23 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Further information may be ob- 
tained either from the Office of the Commer- 
cial Counselor, Embassy of Yugoslavia, 1600 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., or directly from Dr. Snidarsic, Director, 
International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Paris Site of Chemistry and 
Laboratory Equipment Exhibit 


The seventh Laboratory Equipment Show 
and the first Chemistry Exposition will be 
held in Paris, France, November 22—December 
2, 1951, under the auspices of the Société 
de Chimie Industrielle. These events are 
taking place in conjunction with the twenty- 
fourth International Congress of Industrial 
Chemistry, November 25—December 1. 

Exhibits will include chemical plant ma- 
chinery and equipment, laboratory appara- 
tus, and chemical products. 

Further details of these events may be 
obtained either directly from the Société 
de Chemie Industrielle, 28 rue Saint-Domi- 
nique, Paris VII, France, or from the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, French Em- 
bassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 





will also apply to a large number of articles 
imported into that country from the United 
States. 

In return, the United States negotiated 
with Norway concessions on various products 
imported from that country. The principal 
products on which such United States con- 
cessions will apply include: Canned sardines 
packed, not in oil, in immediate containers 
weighing, with contents, less than 8 ounces; 
other sardines and other herring, not in oil 
(not including herring smoked or kippered 
or in tomato sauce, packed in immediate 
containers weighing, with contents, more 
than 1 pound each); sardines, canned in oil, 
neither skinned nor boned but smoked be- 
fore canning, valued at more than 18 but 
not more than 23 cents per pound, including 
the weight of the immediate container; fish 
cakes, fish balls, and fish pudding, canned, 
not in oil; reindeer meat; certain specialty 
types of cheese; chemical pigments; man- 
ganese silicon and ferromanganese; chrome 
or chromium metal; calcium silicide, zir- 
conium silicon, and certain other alloys; 
certain paper products; and artificial abra- 
sives. 


The President’s letter to the Secretary of 
the Treasury will be published in the Federal 
Register. Copies of Schedule XX of the 
General Agreement, enumerating the con- 
cessions granted by the United States at 
Torquay, are available for inspection at the 
field and regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce. Schedule XX is also in- 
cluded in Treasury Decisions No, 52739, pub- 
lished by the Department of the Treasury 
on June 7. A detailed discussion of the 
concessions exchanged between the United 
States and Norway at Torquay is contained 
in the Preliminary Analysis of the Torquay 
Protocol of Accession, Schedules, and Related 
Documents (State Department Publication 
No. 4209), which is available by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Price $1). 





Production of vegetable lard in Venezuela 
in the first 11 months of 1950 hit a new high 
of 13,364 metric tons as compared with 6,185 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, seeks agency for 
plastic surgical (catheters and tubing for 
blood transfusions) and nursery (toys, com- 
forters, and rattles) articles. Firm manu- 
factures beauty products and plastic nursery 
articles (chiefly patented nipples for nursing 
bottles) and states that demand exceeds its 
potential production; therefore, it is in a 
position to sell large quantities of United 
States articles which do not compete with 
its own products. Also, firm would be in- 
terested in arranging for the manufacture 
of plastic articles under United States li- 
cense in France, or under French firm’s li- 
cense in the United States. 

54. Germany—M. Foerster (wholesaler), 3 
Wilramstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, is interested 
in handling electrical household and kitchen 
appliances and meat-packing equipment. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

55. Mexico—Carlos Carranza Tello “Repre- 
sentaciones y Comisiones” (commission mer- 
chant), Juan Escutia 24, Mexico, D. F., wishes 
to obtain agency for medical and dental sup- 
plies and radio and electronic equipment. 

56. Morocco (French)—Samuel Albert Be- 
narrosh (agent and commission merchant), 
77 Avenue du General Drude, Casablanca, 
desires to represent in French Morocco 
United States manufacturers of low- and 
medium-priced earthenware, enamelware, 
galvanized ware, and hollow glassware. Cor- 
respondence in French preferred. 

57. Union of South Africa—A. Blomson 
(manufacturer’s representative), P. O. Box 
3920, Capetown, seeks agency for high-grade 
upper leathers. 

58. Union of South Africa—A. S. A. Maclean 
(manufacturer’s representative), P. O. Box 
1610, Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing agency for tertiles, including poplin, 
woven shirtings, tickings, denims, flannel- 
ettes, printed seersucker sheetings, and plain 
and printed rayon dress materials. 

59. Union of South Africa—Miller White- 
horne (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, and 
indent agent handling general merchandise 
for leather industry), 9 Plein Street, Wood- 
stock, Capetown, seeks agency for citric acid 
(granular, powdered, or crystal); citrus pec- 
tin, suitable for manufacturing jams, grades 
100 and 150; lecithin, suitable for paint, con- 
fectionery,*baking, and margarine industries; 
and rayon yarns of all deniers. 

60. Union of South Africa—Waters & Smith 
(manufacturer’s representative), 18 Stand- 
ard Bank Chambers, 123 President Street 
(P. O. Box 7615), Johannesburg, desires 
agency for the following teztiles: rayon mix- 
ture suitings and gabardines, cotton duck, 
cotton denims and drills, cottonades, cotton 
and rayon prints, blankets, sheetings, calicos, 
and hosiery. 


Foreign Visitors 


61. Australia—Brian K. Simpson, repre- 
senting Brian Simpson (Mercantile) Pty. 
Ltd., 76 Pitt Street, Sydney, is interested in 
negotiating for the manufacture under li- 
cense in Australia of small metal machines 
or other articles suited to production in his 
firm's plant, which now makes fractional 
horsepower electric motors. Mr. Simpson is 
now in the United States until August 20. 
United States address: c/o T. F. Grant, 132 
Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

62. Australia—Leon A. D. Skillman, repre- 
senting T. 8. Skillman & Co. Pty. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 55 Carter Street, Cammeray, 
North Sydney, is interested in promoting 
sales of telephone equipment and automatic 
vending machines manufactured by his firm. 


Scheduled to arrive July 22, via Los Angeles, 


August 13, 1951 


for a visit of 6 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Yale Club, Vanderbilt Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

63. France—Pascal Lorriaux, representing 
J. Pascal Lorriaux (manufacturer), 1 rue 
du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris, is inter- 
ested in exporting his firm’s perfumes, cos- 
tume jewelry, and novelties for women 
(lighters, atomizers, etc.); also, desires to 
obtain agency for United States line of nail 
polish and women’s novelties. Scheduled 
to arrive August 4, via New York City, and 
remain until September 23. United States 
address: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
c/o Mr. Ward, 40 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., or c/o Mr. Burns, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Jacksonville, Miami, 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

64. India—Kantilal J. Shah, representing 
Acme Bobbins & Shuttles Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 14 Hamam 
Street, Fort, Bombay, is interested in pur- 
chasing plastic machinery for the manufac- 
ture of bobbins and shuttles; chemicals used 
in the textile industry; plastic molding pow- 
ders; dogwood and persimmon wood for 
shuttles; birch, beech, and maple wood for 
bobbins; and tin plate and steel for shuttle 
accessories, such as half-round wire and 
spring steel. Mr. Shah is now in the United 
States for about 2 months. United States 
address: Hotel Seymour, 50 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and cities in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and other southern States. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 23, 1951.) 

65. Iran—Morris S. Nathan, representing 
Natlar Corporation Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), Seraye Rezvan, Avenue Bouzarjom- 
ehri, Tehran, is interested in obtaining agen- 
cies for cotton and rayon fabrics and yarns, 
as well as for galvanized sheet steel (not 
interested in corrugated and steel beams). 
Mr. Nathan is now in the United States until 
September 10. United States address: Hotel 
Statler, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Chile. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Pana- 
ma. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Switzerland. 

Business Firms—Taiwan (Formosa). 

Canneries—Colombia. 

Canneries—Italy. 

Cement Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Cement Manufacturers—Norway. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—Canada. 

Chlorine (Caustic) Producers and Export- 
ers—Argentina. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Canada. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Canada. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 


Hide and Skin Exporters—Guatemala. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Canada. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Spain. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Egypt. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—France. 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Lebanon. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico. 

Palm and Palm-Kernel Oil Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Paraguay. 

Petroleum Industry—Lebanon. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Panama. 

Quebracho Extract Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Paraguay. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Canada. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Indonesia. 

Textile Industry—Thailand. 

Wallboard and Plasterboard Manufactur- 
ers—Spain. 











(Continued from p. 17) 


hold the larger part of the shares and the 
ousted private operators to be allowed a 20 
to 25 percent interest. This surgestion was 
not favored by many States. Bombay and 
Madras have set up statutory corporations, 
20 percent of the shares of which are held 
by the railways and the remainder by the 
State governments concerned. In West 
Bengal, the government-owned public trans- 
port system is under a separate government 
department. Madhya Pradesh has set up a 
tripartite company along the lines men- 
tioned in the suggestion of the Transport 
Advisory Council. Other States have al- 
ready set up or will be setting up in the near 
future road transport corporations in which 
the railways will be given not less than 20 
percent financial interest, the remainder of 
the shares to be taken up by the govern- 
ments. 

In addition to the operation of bus serv- 
ices, many of the States have also under- 
taken public carriage of freight by a separate 
fleet of trucks; the Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment also maintains a fleet of taxis. The 
number of State-owned trucks has increased 
greatly since World War II because of the 
creation of food-rationing and civil-supply 
departments to work the controls and ration- 
ing of essential commodities. The construc- 
tion of development projects has also en- 
tailed greater need of trucks and load 
vehicles by the Central, State, and local 
agencies. United States busses and trucks 
are the most popular models in India and 
are estimated to constitute nearly 75 per- 
cent of the total. 


Mexican Government Reduces 
Air Service to Spain 


Suspension of all flights to Europe by 
Aerovias Guest, S. A., on May 11 left Iberia 
and TWA as the outstanding competitors 
for the substantial tourist and immigrant air 
traffic to Mexico, most of which originates 
in northern Spain. This suspension elimi- 
nated the only direct Spain-Mexico service 
in operation. Iberia and TWA serve Mexico 
by means of connections in Habana and 
New York, respectively. 


Television Transmission Line 


Between Hamburg and Cologne 


Germany’s Federal Ministry for Postal 
Affairs has announced that the Federal Post 
Office is to establish a television test line 
between Cologne and Hamburg, and later to 
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extend the line from Cologne to Frankfurt 
am Main, with probably a branch line to 
Coblenz. This test line is expected to relay 
television transmissions of the Northwest 
German Radio Station, Hamburg, to Hanover 
and Cologne, or reverse. Only the picture 
will be transmitted on the test line, and the 
cable lines of the German Federal Postal 
System will be used for sound transmission. 
The test line is expected to be in operation 
in the spring of 1952. 


East Pakistan Government to 


Build New Power Plants 


Several new power stations are to be 
erected by the East Pakistan Government, 
reports the U. S. Embassy at Karachi. In- 
cluded is a 40,000-kw. Diesel plant at Chitta- 
gong and a 10,000-kw. station at Khulna. 
The machinery for the 10,000-kw. plant now 
being built at Siddhirganj, near Dacca, is 
expected to arrive from England and Ger- 
many by September. The station is expected 
to commence operations by March 1952. 


Argentina’s Inauguration of 
Television Due in October 


Television is shortly to be introduced into 
Argentina. The inauguration and installa- 
tion of a 5-kw. channel 7 transmitter is 
scheduled for October 17, 1951. 





PERU TODAY 
(Continued from p. 3) 


soles in the next 6 years, of which 39,- 
540,550 soles will be spent in 1951. 

By the end of 1950, copper production 
had moved up to approximately 32,000 
short tons. Zinc produciion was up to 
74,000 short tons in 1950, and it is ex- 
pected that future production will in- 
crease at a rate of approximately 10 per- 
cent per year. Production of lead during 
1950 dropped to 61,000 short tons, but the 
present outlook is for future production 
to increase at about the same rate as 
that for zine. Peruvian mineral pro- 
ducts have found excellent markets since 
the latter part of 1950, particularly good 
prices having been offered by European 
buyers. 

One of the most encouraging features, 
from the long-term point of view, was 
the passage of a new Mining Code which, 
it is believed, will afford considerable en- 
couragement to investment of private 
foreign capital in the Peruvian mining 
industry. Passage of the Government- 
sponsored petroleum bill was expected 
during the new session of the Legisla- 
ture, which convened on July 28, and it 
is possible that this measure will exert 
the same stimulus on the petroleum in- 
dustry as that afforded by the Mining 
Code. 


Development Plans Go Forward 


A vast program of public works cover- 
ing irrigation and highway construction 
for the next 6 years was initiated in 
March of the current year. Two of the 
planned projects already provided for 
are the diversion of the Quiroz River to 
Piura at a cost of 121,000,000 soles, and 
the Chotano irrigation work in Lam- 
bayeque costing 18,000,000 soles, both to 
be completed within 3 years. A contract 
was signed on March 1 between the 
Santa Corporation and French firms pro- 
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viding for the purchase and erection of 
an iron and steel plant and rolling mill 
in Chimbote at an estimated cost of US- 
$9,585,000, and with a projected annual 
output of 60,000 tons of steel. A mission 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development recenily con- 
cluded a study of the possibility of ex- 
tending loans for irrigation, roads, and 
modernization of the port facilities in 
Callao. An earlier mission from the 
Bank, sent to Peru in July 1950, made a 
general survey of the Peruvian economy 
and reviewed the development plans of 
the Government. 


Heightened Activity Brings 
Inflation 


The surface symptoms of prosperity 
are evident in Peru in the notably high 
level of construction, filled shops, high 
inventories, new cars, and a clogging of 
the port of Callao such as has not oc- 
curred since 1947. The general atmos- 
phere is one of heightened interest in 
commerce and industry. 

With this outward expression of pros- 
perity, however, has come an inflationary 
trend, the ill effects of which cannot be 
taken lightly. The money supply rose 
from 1,880,000,000 soles at the end of 
1949 to 2,235,000,000 soles at the end of 
1950. The cost-of-living index advanced 
from 469 (base period, 1934-36) in Janu- 
ary of 1950 to 508 in December, the latest 
month for which statistics are available. 
Indications are that the index has risen 
even more rapidly since December. The 
results of this inflation already are being 
felt by the low- and middle-income 
groups. 

Some anti-inflationary measures have 
been adopted, particularly with regard 
to commercial bank credit. Under plans 
suggested by the Central Reserve Bank, 
commercial banks are now cooperating 
by financing only commodity imports 
useful to the economy, insisting on 
prompt repayment of import credits to 
prevent speculation, refusing to redis- 
count paper covering overexpanded in- 
stallment sales of unessential goods, and 
by restricting long-term real estate and 
residential construction loans. However, 
inflation is today, and probably will re- 
main, the primary problem of the Peru- 
vian economy. 





Mid-Summer Report 
on Canada 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Exchange Reserves Maintained 
With Lower Exchange Rate 


Official holdings of gold and United 
States dollars were recorded at US$1l,- 
683,000,000 on June 30, an increase of 
$30,000,000 during the second quarter. 
However, a feature in this period was a 
considerable sag in the exchange rate 
for the Canadian dollar which was 
weaker than at any time since the sus- 
pension of the fixed official rate last Sep- 
tember 30. In Canada the premium on 
United States dollars reached 7% per- 
cent on June 11, a new high in the post- 
unpegging period. After that date, there 





was improvement, to 5!%., percent on 
July 11. 

The most important factor in the sag- 
ging rate was apparently the foreign 
trade position which was still heavily 
adverse in May, the last month for which 
statistics are available. Exports to all] 
countries in that month were valued at 
C$327,000,000 and imports were esti- 
mated preliminarily at ©C$407,000,000. 
In the United States trade, which ac- 
counted for most of the imbalance, ex- 
ports were valued at C$211,500,000, and 
imports were estimated at C$277,000,000. 
The excess of imports in this trade for 
April and May combined amounted to 
C$160,000,000. 

An offset to the trade deficit, how- 
ever, was a heavy inflow of foreign cap- 
ital, particularly from the United States. 
Proceeds from provincial and municipal 
loans floated in the United States ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000 in the April—June 
period. The tendency of Canadian au- 
thorities to turn to the United States for 
the sale of new debt issues in recent 
months is in sharp contrast to the situ- 
ation prevailing in recent years, when 
little financing was done outside Canada. 
There has also been a steady inflow of 
United States capital into Canada for 
long-term investment purposes. Tour- 
ist traffic from the United States, which 
usually increases during the summer 
months, is reported heavier this year. 


Subsidy to Gold Mines Increased 


Parliament, which adjourned on June 
30, until October 9, amended the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act on 
June 18, with the net result of increas- 
ing the subsidy to be paid to marginal 
gold mines in 1951 by about C$700,000. 
This will set Federal gold subsidy for 
the year at about C$11,200,000. In dis- 
cussing the amendment before the 
House of Commons, Finance Minister 
Abbott said the program would be of 
more assistance to the segment of the 
industry that needed help than it would 
be if access were granted to the so-called 
free world markets. However, the ac- 
tion of the Government did not still the 
clamor of the gold-mining industry for 
permission to make premium sales. 


Budget Tax Proposals Amended 


The Government’s budget proposals 
respecting taxation as reported in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 21, 1951, 
have been endcted into law with some 
amendments. In the April pronounce- 
ment the Government proposed that the 
Department of Finance work out a for- 
mula for the new 20-percent defense sur- 
charge on income, so that corporations 
would not have income reduced, before 
provincial taxes, to a point below a 5- 
percent return on capital employed. It 
has proved impossible to define “capital 
employed” and the exception has been 
withdrawn. 

The Government also has modified -in 
some particulars the regulations for ap- 
plication of the deferred depreciation. 
Basic chemicals, filaments, and fibers 
have been included as essential defense 
industries eligible for exemption. 

Parliament also passed bills approv- 
ing agreements with Sweden and France 
for avoidance of double taxation. 
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